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I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the 
which  as  men  of  course  doe  seeke  to  receive  countenance 
and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endevour  them- 
selves, by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament 
thereunto.— Lord  Bacon. 
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NOTE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured 
to  supply  a  deficiency.  Whether  I  have 
succeeded,  the  result  will  shew.  At  all 
events,  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  informa- 
tion thus  thrown  into  a  collected  form  may 
be  found  of  some  little  use  to  the  uninformed 
on  the  subject  and  practice  of  Scotish 
Banking. 

I  have  only  farther  to  observe, — and  I  do 
so  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  —  that, 
throughout  my  remarks,  I  have  not,  in  one 
particular,  trenched  upon  the  private  affairs 
of  any  Establishment. 

Edinburgh,  Dec,  1?  1838. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BANKS  IN  SCOTLANE HISTORY — CHARTERS. 

Banking  Institutions  are  known  as 
public  and  private.  The  former  are  termed 
Joint-Stock,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  a  numerous  body  of  proprietors,  whose 
shares  are  rendered  transferable.  Private 
banks  consist  of  only  a  few  partners,  trading 
on  their  own  capital,  and  conducting  the 
business  in  person. 

Of  the  two,  Joint-Stock  Banking  Companies 
are  the  more  popular,  by  reason  of  the  supe- 
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rior  security  they  afford  to  the  public.  Pri- 
vate banks  are  consequently  fast  disappear- 
ing, and  those  which  bankruptcy  has  spared 
have  been  fain  to  form  a  coalition  with  one 
or  other  of  their  more  favoured  rivals.  The 
Glasgow  Union  Bank  has,  within  the  last  six 
years,  received  under  its  protecting  wing  no 
less  than  five  private  banking  Companies,  and 
this  body  has  been  amalgamated  under  the 
general  appellation  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
Scotland.* 

Some  years  ago  an  opinion  existed  that  the 
Directors  of  Joint-Stock  Banking  Compa- 
nies were  parties  liable  to  abuse  the  power 
vested  in  their  hands,  and  being  all  men  in 
business  would  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  to  pri- 
vate pique  or  self-interest  the  credit  of  such 
of  their  fellow-men  who  traded  in  the  same 
commodities  as  themselves,  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Private 
banks  were,  therefore,  in  those  days  more 
frequently  resorted  to.     But  the  public  have 

*  Since  writing  this,  the  Greenock  Bank  Company 
has  wisely  formed  a  junction  with  the  Western  Bank, 
so  that  there  now  only  remains  one  private  bank  in 
Scotland. 
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since  found  that  they  had  then  been  giving 
way  to  a  vulgar  error,  and  that  the  Directors 
of  most  of  the  old-established  banks  in  Scot- 
land are  not  the  narrow-minded  set  of  men 
they  imagined,  but  a  body  whose  chief  cha- 
racteristics are  good  feeling  and  liberality.  In- 
deed, at  the  very  time  they  were  shewing 
their  preference  for  private  banks,  many  of 
those  very  bankers  with  whom  they  were 
dealing  sat  as  Directors  of  the  public  banks. 

There  are  at  present  in  Scotland  twenty- 
six  banking  Companies,  the  principal  of  which 
are  situated  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  All 
of  them,  with  one  exception — Messrs  Alex- 
ander Allan  and  Co. — issue  their  own  notes. 
They  are: 

Joint-Stock — 25. 

Aberdeen  Banking  Co.  established  1767. 

Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Banking  Co.  1825. 

Arbroath  Banking  Co.  .  .  1825. 

Ayrshire  Banking  Co.  1830. 

Bank  of  Scotland,        .  .         .  1695. 

British  Linen  Company,  .  .  1746. 

Caledonian  Banking  Co.         .  .  1838. 

Central  Bank  of  Scotland,  .  .  1834. 

City  of  Glasgow  Bank,        .  .  1839. 
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Clydesdale  Banking  Co. 

1838. 

Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland, 

1810. 

Dundee  Banking  Co. 

1763. 

Dundee  Union  Bank, 

1809. 

Eastern  Bank  of  Scotland, 

.       1838. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Bank, 

1838. 

Glasgow  Banking  Co. 

.       1843. 

Glasgow  Joint  Stock  Banking  Co. 

1840. 

Greenock  Union  Bank  Co. 

1841.* 

National  Bank  of  Scotland, 

1825. 

North  of  Scotland  Banking  Co. 

.       1836. 

Paisley  Commercial  Banking  Co. 

1839. 

■Perth  Banking  Co. 

.       1766. 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, 

1727. 

Union  Bank  of  Scotland, 

1843.f 

Western  Bank  of  Scotland, 

1832. 

Private  Banks — 1. 

Alexander  Allan  and  Co.  .  .  1776. 

*  Convinced  doubtlessly  of  the  truth  of  the  adage, 
"  l'union  fait  la  force/'  several  of  the  lesser  Joint 
Stock  Banking  Companies  have  prudently  resolved  to 
form  a  coalition  with  others.  On  the  31st  December 
1843,  the  Greenock  Union  Bank  Company  will  there- 
fore be  merged  in  the  Clydesdale  Bank,  and  there  is 
some  rumour  of  the  New  Glasgow  Banking  Company 
being  joined  with  the  National  Bank,  and  the  Glasgow 
Joint  Stock  and  the  City  of  Glasgow  with  the  Commer- 
cial Bank. 

t  The  six  companies  united  under  this  distinctive 
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Of  these,  five  are  incorporated  by  royal 
charter;  namely — The  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Royal,  British  Linen  Company,  Commercial, 
and  National  Banks. 

There  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  share- 
holders or  partners  of  chartered  banks  are 
not,  in  the  event  of  failure,  liable  beyond  their 
respective  shares  of  stock.  This,  however,  is 
only  the  case  as  to  the  first  mentioned  Bank. 

The  error  may  probably  have  arisen  from 
what  Bell  says  in  his  Principles  of  the  Law 
of  Scotland.*  i(  A  charter,"  he  observes,  "  en- 
ables a  company  to  hold  lands,  make  bye- 
laws,  enjoy  the  other  privileges  of  a  corpora- 
tion, and  trade  under  a  limited  responsibility. 
The  shares  of  such  a  company  are  transfer- 
able; the  company  is  undissolved  by  the  death 
or  bankruptcy  of  a  partner ;  and  the  manage- 
ment and  title  to  pursue  are  in  the  officers 
appointed  according  to  the  charter." 

appellation  were  : — Sir  "William  Forbes,  J.  Hunter  and 
Company,  (1763) — Glasgow  Union  Banking  Company, 
(1830)— Ayr  Bank,  (1773)— Glasgow  and  Ship  Bank 
Company,  (1837)— Paisley  Union  Bank,  (1788)— and 
Thistle  Bank. 
•  Fourth  Edition,  1839,  p.  150. 
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A  royal  charter  cannot  in  principle  confer 
privileges  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the 
land,  which  "  trading  under  a  limited  re- 
sponsibility/' is  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
An  exemption  from  the  ordinary  liability  of 
traders  would  expose  the  public  to  loss,  in 
order  that  a  few  speculators  might  reap  a 
benefit.  Such  a  direct  infringement  on  the 
legal  rights  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  can 
only  be  obtained  by  Act  of  Parliament, — 
by  a  concurrence  of  the  Three  Estates; — 
it  cannot  be  granted  by  a  single  branch  of 
the  legislature. 

By  Act  7th  George  IV.  cap.  67,  passed 
in  the  year  1826,  it  is  fixed,  that  all  joint- 
stock  banking  companies  in  Scotland  shall 
be  privileged  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  name 
of  the  manager,  cashier,  or  any  other  prin- 
cipal officer,  provided  they  cause  a  return, 
verified  on  oath  before  a  justice  of  peace, 
to  be  made  out  between  the  25th  May 
and  25th  July  in  every  year,  of  the  name 
and  firm  of  their  establishment,  and  of  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  all  the  share- 
holders, and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
jflker  in  whose  name  thev  wish  to  sue 
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and  defend,  and  the  name  of  every  town  and 
place  where  their  bills  and  notes  are  issued 
by  them  or  their  agents.  Should  they  fail  to 
do  so,  they  forfeit  L.500.  This  return  is 
delivered  to  the  head  collector  of  stamp  duties 
at  the  Stamp  Office  in  Edinburgh,  who  causes 
it  to  be  filed,  and  entered  in  a  book,  which 
any  person  is  at  liberty  to  inspect  upon  pay- 
ment of  one  shilling.  The  collector  or  comp- 
troller is  obliged  to  furnish  any  one  who  may 
desire  it  with  a  copy  of  this  return,  certified 
by  him.  One  of  the  privileges  conferred 
on  the  Commercial  and  National  Banks  by 
their  charters  is  to  render  this  return  unne- 
cessary. 

Consignments  of  money  ordered  by  the 
Court  of  Session,  are  usually  made  in  banks 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland,  erected  by  an  Act 
of  the  last  Scotish  Parliament,  passed  17th 
July  1695,  was  formed  according  to  a  scheme 
prepared  by  William  Paterson,  Esq.  member 
of  that  Parliament,  on  the  model  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  he  had  founded  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

William  Paterson,  Esq.  was  elected  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  last  Scots  Parliament  for  the  town 
of  Dumfries  He  was  the  son  of  John  Pater- 
son,  farmer  at  Skipmyre,  in  the  parish  of  Trail- 
flat,  now  united  with  the  parish  of  Tinwald, 
county  of  Dumfries.  He  was  born  in  April 
1658,  and  died  in  1720.  He  was  twice 
married ;  first,  to  Elizabeth  Turner,  relict  of 
Mr  Thomas  Bridges,  minister  of  the  Gospel 
at  Boston,  in  New  England  ;  and  secondly, 
to  Mrs  Hannah  Kemp.  Both  wives  had 
children  by  their  former  husbands,  but  none 
by  Mr  Paterson,  who  left  a  considerable  part 
of  his  fortune  to  the  children  of  his  wives,  as 
appears  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  which 
is  dated  the  1st  day  of  July  1718.  His  vo- 
cation was  one  of  which  England  has  ever 
been  justly  proud — a  merchant  of  London. 

Mr  Paterson  was,  from  all  accounts,  a 
praiseworthy  gentleman,  and  one  whose  exer- 
tions have  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  his  countrymen.  Besides  the  Banks  of 
Scotland  and  England,  he  planned  the  New 
River  Company,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
that  still  more  extraordinary  and  splendid 
speculation,  the  Scots  Expedition  to  Darien> 
It  has  been  asserted,  and  with  some  degree  of 
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truth,  that  it  was  to  further  and  support  this 
favourite  and  ill-fated  scheme  of  his,  that  he 
established  the  banks.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
it  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that,  al- 
though that  Bank  was  projected  by  a  Scots- 
man, Scotsmen  are  in  this  enlightened  age 
scrupulously  excluded  from  its  higher  offices. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr  John  Reid,  in  his  very 
useful  work  entitled  "  A  Manual  of  Scottish 
Stocks  and  British  Funds,"  that  Mr  John 
Holland,  a  native  of  England,  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case.  Mr  Holland  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Paterson,  and  was  merely 
selected  by  that  gentleman  to  organize  the 
establishment,  in  consideration  of  which  cir- 
cumstance he  was  chosen  Governor  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank, 
held  4th  February  1696.  Like  his  friend 
Paterson,  he  was  a  London  merchant.  He 
continued  in  his  office  of  Governor  for  one 
year  only,  being  succeeded  in  the  year  1697 
by  the  Earl  of  Leven. 

It  was  chiefly  on  the  co-operation  and  capi- 
tal of  his  mercantile  friends  in  England,  that 
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Paterson  relied  for  assistance  in  carrying  out 
his  magnificent  schemes,  and  he  had  the  ad- 
dress not  only  to  prevail  with  them  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  in  Scotland,  but 
he  persuaded  the  Scots  to  agree  that  the 
direction  of  the  Bank  should  consist  of  one- 
half  of  his  English  friends.  Accordingly, 
twelve  English  Directors  were  for  a  period 
of  years  chosen  annually,  as  well  as  twelve 
Scotch.* 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  was  invested  with 
the  exclusive  right  of  banking  for  twenty- 
one  years,  which  was  not  renewed.  Its  ori- 
ginal capital,  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, was  L.  1,200,000  Scots,  or  L.  100,000 
sterling,    distributed   in    shares    of  L.  1,000 

*  In  the  year  1796,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  held  their  first  centenary  merry  meeting-.  The 
late  Alexander  Young,  Esq.  of  Harburn,  was  one  of 
the  Directors  at  the  time,  and  he  was  desired  to  draw 
up  a  memoir  of  Paterson,  being  well  acquainted  with 
that  gentleman's  descendants,  and  otherwise  qualified 
for  the  task.  He  did  so,  but  that  memoir  has  unfor- 
tunately been  lost.  Mr.  Young  subsequently  wrote  an 
"  account  of  William  Paterson"  for  the  New  Scots 
Magazine,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1828-29-30, 
where  it  will  be  found  at  page  104  of  vol.  ii. 
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Scots,  or  L.83,  6s.  8d,  sterling,  each.  So  in- 
animate was  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  Scot- 
land at  that  time,  that  for  a  considerable 
period  after  its  establishment  the  very  trifling 
sum  of  L.30,000  sterling  was  found  quite 
adequate  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
Company  ;  and  its  projectors  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  insert  a  clause  in  their  charter, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
by  which  the  establishment  of  rival  com- 
panies, with  more  than  six  partners,  might  be 
prohibited.  They  never  anticipated  a  period 
when  their  Bank  would  be  found  inadequate 
to  conduct  the  entire  business  of  Scotland. 

With  the  view  of  promoting  the  objects  of 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  the  more  effectually,  it 
was,  amongst  other  things,  provided  by  the 
Act,  c:  that  all  foreigners  who  shall  join  as 
partners  of  this  bank,  shall  thereby  be  and 
become  naturalized  Scotsmen,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever."  Eighteen  years 
ago,  William  Macao,  an  alien,  who  had  ac- 
quired shares  in  this  bank,  under  this  clause 
claimed  to  have  all  the  privileges  of  a  natu- 
ral born  Scotsman,  and  brought  an  action 
against  the  Officers  of  State  to  have  this  right 
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of  denizenship  j  udicially  declared.  The  Lord 
Alloway,  before  whom  the  case  depended, 
decided  that  this  Act  was  still  in  operation, 
and  had  not  been  repealed  by  the  Articles  of 
Union  ;  but  in  the  Inner  House,  to  which 
the  cause  was  then  transferred,  after  a  full 
hearing  the  Court  altered  the  Lord  Ordi- 
nary's judgment,  and  dismissed  the  action, 
(November  14,  1820,)  upon  the  ground  that 
the  clause  in  question  applied  only  to  the 
original  partners,  and  not  to  their  assignees 
or  successors.  The  ultimate  decision,  how- 
ever, was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
The  late  Lord  Erskine,  the  ex-chancellor, 
took  such  an  interest  in  the  decision,  that  he 
sat  on  the  bench  during  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  latter  discussion,  and  was 
present  during  the  able  pleading  of  Mr  Crans- 
toun,  (afterwards  Lord  Corehouse,)  who  was 
the  leading  counsel  for  Mr  Macao.  It  was 
understood  that  the  bank  bore  all  the  expenses 
of  the  discussion,  as,  had  the  right  been  re- 
cognised, the  shares  would  have  risen  greatly 
in  value. 

At  the  Union  (1707),  all  the  money  which 
had  previously  been  in  circulation  in  Scotland 
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was  desired  to  be  paid  into  this  bank  for  the 
purpose  of  being  recoined,  as  it  was  agreed, 
that  "  from  and  after  that  period,  the  coin 
should  be  of  the  same  standard  and  value 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  as  in  England." 
The  currency  of  Scotland  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  guineas,  ducatoons,  which  passed  for 
6s.  2d.,  patacoons,  which  passed  for  4s.  10d., 
dollers,  40d.  20d.  10d.  and  5d.  pieces,  and  a 
few  very  old  coins,  such  as  14  shilling  pieces, 
7d.  3^d.  and  3d.  pieces,  the  three  last  being 
copper. 

By  the  16th  Article  of  Union — the  same 
wherein  it  was  ruled  that  the  coinage 
throughout  the  Kingdoms  should  be  of  one 
and  the  same  value, — it  was  distinctly  agreed 
u  that  a  Mint  shall  be  continued  in  Scotland, 
under  the  same  rules  as  the  mint  in  Eng- 
land." The  people  of  Scotland  will  know 
whether  there  is,  or  has  been  for  years  a 
mint  in  Scotland,  and  their  Southern  neigh- 
bours and  their  own  Members  of  Parliament 
can  best  answer  why  this,  as  well  as  other 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  has  been 
violated.* 

•  In  Gray's  Close  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh 
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The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  is 
now  L.1, 500,000,  of  which  L.  1,000,000  are 
paid  up. 

The  management  is  vested  in  a  Governor 
(Lord  Viscount  Melville),  Deputy-Governor 
(Earl  of  Glasgow),  twelve  extraordinary  and 
twelve  ordinary  Directors.  Seven  of  the 
Directors  constitute  a  quorum,  and  they  are 
elected  by  the  proprietors  at  the  general  meet- 
ing held  annually  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
March,  each  proprietor  giving  in  a  list  of 
those  individuals  for  whom  he  intends  to  vote. 
Parties  holding  stock  to  a  less  amount  than 
L.250  have   no  vote ;   one  vote  is  allowed 

stand  the  remains  of  what  was  once  the  Mint  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  erected  in  1574,  and  wcs  in  use  till  within 
forty  years  since,  at  which  period  there  were  apart- 
ments allotted  to  the  various  officers  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment, including  even  a  bellman,  who  enjoyed  his 
salary  by  regularly  ringing  the  bell.  It  has  since  been 
sold  in  lots  to  a  variety  of  parties,  and  is  let  out  in  por- 
tions as  workshops.  The  only  vestige  of  its  ancient 
calling  is  a  mill  for  rolling  silver,  which  Messrs  Simp- 
son and  Grahams  of  Edinburgh,  into  whose  possession 
it  has  fallen,  occasionally  employ.  "  This  place,  as  well 
as  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood-house,"  says  Stark  in  his 
Picture  of  Edinburgh,  "  is  an  asylum  for  insolvent 
debtors." 
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for  every  L.250  worth  of  stock,  but  beyond 
twenty  votes  no  proprietor  can  attain.  The 
qualification  for  Governor  is  24,000  pounds 
Scots,  or  L.2,000  Sterling  of  stock  ;  for  De- 
puty Governor  18,000  pounds  Scots,  or 
L.1,500  Sterling;  for  Directors  9,000  pounds 
Scots,  or  L.750  Sterling;  but  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  latter  is  made  L.  1,000  Ster- 
ling, when  the  whole  capital  of  L.  1,500,000 
Sterling  is  called  up.  The  stock  of  this  bank 
may  be  conveyed  by  latter  will,  and,  if  spe- 
cially mentioned,  without  the  expense  of  con- 
firmation. It  cannot  be  arrested,  but  the  di- 
vidends may,  and  the  holder's  right  may  be 
adjudged. 

The  original  division  of  the  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  was  into  shares  of  one 
thousand  pounds  Scots,  or  eighty-three 
pounds,  six  shillings,  and  eightpence  Sterling, 
but  this  mode  of  dividing  the  stock  was  dis- 
continued by  the  Act  obtained  by  the  bank 
in  1804,  for  the  encrease  of  their  capital,  and 
"  the  same  shall  be  allowed  to  be  transferred, 
transmitted,  or  conveyed  to  others,  or  retained 
by  the  bank  in  any  sums  or  parcels,  without 
regard  to  the  above  division." 
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This  bank  has  639  partners,  and  33 
branches. 

The  Royal  Bank  was  incorporated  in  1727- 
By  the  15th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  an 
equivalent  of  L.398,085,  10s.  Sterling  was  to 
be  paid  by  England,  and  applied  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  public  debts  due  by  Scotland, 
to  payment  of  the  advance  upon  the  African 
Company,*  "  and  then  what  consideration 
shall  be  found  necessary  for  what  losses  pri- 
vate persons  may  have  sustained  by  reducing 
the  coin  to  the  value  and  standard  of  Eng- 
land." 

By  an  Act  5th  Geo.  I.  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  settling  several  yearly  funds,  payable  out 
of  the  Revenues  of  Scotland,  to  satisfy  the 
public  debts  in  Scotland,  and  other  uses  men- 
tioned in  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  to  dis- 

*  The  African  and  Indian  Company  of  Scotland 
was  the  title  of  those  adventurers  concerned  in  the 
Darien  Expedition  ;  which  Company  was  dissolved  at 
the  Union,  upon  payment  being  made  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  money  disbursed  by  them,  and  the 
annual-rents  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.  Its  dissolu- 
tion was  effected  by  the  East  India  Company  in  Eng- 
land, who  were  fearful  that  it  might  be  prejudicial  to 
their  interests. 
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charge  the  equivalents  claimed  on  behalf  of 
Scotland  in  terms  of  the  third  treaty,  and  for 
obviating  all  future  disputes,  charges,  and 
expenses  concerning  these  equivalents/'  it 
was,  among  other  things,  enacted,  "  that 
yearly,  and  every  year  from  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  1719,  the 
full  sum  of  L.  10,000  Sterling  should  be  a 
yearly  fund  for  the  particular  purposes  ex- 
pressed in  that  Act,  and  should  be  payable  for 
ever,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  redemption  by 
Parliament."  By  the  same  Act  it  was  " enacted, 
that  it  should  and  might  be  lawful  to  and  for 
his  Majesty,  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal  of  Great  Britain,  to  incorporate  all  and 
every  the  proprietors  of  the  debts  and  sums 
of  money,  stated  to  amount  to  the  principal 
sum  of  L.230,308,  9s.  10|d.  due  to  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  public  in  Scotland,  on  the  24th 
day  of  June  1714,  and  L.18,241,  10s.  10|d. 
stated  due  to  William  Paterson,  Esq.  making 
together  L.248,550,  0s.  9M.  to  be  one  body 
politic  and  corporate,  by  such  name  as  his 
Majesty  should  think  proper."  In  1 724,  there- 
fore, in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, his  Majesty  issued  letters  patent,  and 
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the  said  proprietors  were  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  the  Equivalent  Company.  In 
1727,  the  Equivalent  Company  were  by 
charter  formed  into  the  Royal  Bank.  Their 
united  funds  amounted  to  L.ll  1,347,  19s. 
IO/25  which  was  the  stock  of  the  bank  at 
starting.  This  capital  being  insufficient  for 
carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  bank,  a 
second  charter  was  granted  in  1 738,  by  which 
they  were  empowered  to  raise  their  stock  to 
L.151,000  sterling.  At  subsequent  periods 
their  capital  was  gradually  augmented,  and 
in  1830  a  new  charter  was  obtained,  by 
which  it  was  further  increased  to  L.2,000,000 
sterling. 

The  business  of  this  bank  is  conducted  by  a 
Governor  (the  Duke  of  Buccleueh),  Deputy- 
Governor  (Sir  John  Hope  of  Craighall),  nine 
extraordinary  Directors,  and  nine  ordinary 
Directors.  The  person  elected  governor  must 
hold  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  company  to 
the  amount  of  L.2000  sterling,  the  deputy- 
governor  L.1500,  the  ordinary  directors 
L.1000,  and  the  extraordinary  directors 
L.500  each.  The  sum  of  L.300  entitles  a 
proprietor  to  one  vote  in  the  management  of 
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the  company's  affairs,  L.600  to  two,  L.1200 
to  three,  and  L.2000  to  four  votes ;  no  pro- 
prietor can  have  more  than  four  votes.  Here, 
as  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  directors  are 
elected  annually  by  the  vote  of  the  proprie- 
tors. It  has  been  considered  probable,  that, 
if  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  chartered  banks  were  tried  in  a 
court  of  law,  the  partners  of  the  Royal  Bank 
would  be  found  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  ex- 
emption, merely  to  the  amount  of  equivalent 
money  which  formed  its  first  capital,  namely, 
L.l  11,347,  19s.  10T^d.— the  farther  addi- 
tions to  its  capital  having  been  made  by 
warrants  of  Royal  charter. 

This  is,  in  fact,  no  exemption  at  all,  as  the 
power  to  increase  the  capital  not  having  been 
granted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  proprietors, 
on  account  of  this  increase,  have  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their 
fortunes. 

This  bank,  until  within  these  few  years, 
had  only  one  branch, — Glasgow, — its  direc- 
tors having  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
those  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  sometime 
during  the  last  century,  for  its  being  allowed 
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this  branch  without  rivalry,  on  their  promise 
that  the  Bank  of  Scotland  should  not  be  in- 
terfered with  in  any  of  the  other  towns  in 
Scotland,  but  the  recent  establishment  of  so 
many  banks  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
consequent  abrogation  of  monopoly,  seems  to 
have  put  an  end  to  this  arrangement.  The 
Royal  Bank  has  817  partners,  and  6  branches. 

Both  this  bank  and  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
are  empowered,  by  their  charters,  to  advance 
money  at  interest  upon  goods. 

For  a  period  of  fifty  years  after  its  com- 
mencement, the  Royal  Bank  appears  to  have 
been  under  very  bad  management ;  for  by  a 
pamphlet  bearing  date  October  1777>  entitled 
"  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland,"  and  signed  by  u  A  Proprietor,'' 
we  are  informed  that  up  to  that  time  a  cash 
account  of  L.  1000  could,  by  a  slight  degree  of 
tact,  be  made  worth  L.20  or  L.30  per  an- 
num to  the  holder  of  it,  superior  advan- 
tages being  presented  to  customers  of  this 
class.  Five  per  cent,  was  invariably  allowed 
on  those  sums  at  the  credit  of  parties  in 
cash  accounts,  while  it  was  a  rule  of  the 
bank  to  give  only  three  per  cent,  for  money 
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lodged  for  twelve  months;  consequently  those 
whose  dealings  were  of  so  extensive  a  nature 
as  to  require  a  cash- account  to  the  amount  of 
L.1000  would,  it  is  highly  probable,  have 
large  sums  occasionally  standing  at  their  cre- 
dit in  the  account,  on  which  they  wrould  be 
allowed  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent, 
more  than  they  could  otherwise  have  got,  or 
than  they  were  entitled  to,  while  at  the  same- 
time  they  had  the  privilege  of  drawing  out 
those  sums,  without  any  restriction  whatever. 
This  scarce  pamphlet,  which  was  privately 
printed  and  circulated,  contains  some  of  the 
first  and  main  principles  of  banking,  such  as 
have  since  been  well  understood  and  gene- 
rally acted  upon.  The  author,  we  believe, 
was  Patrick  Miller,  Esq.  of  Dalswinton. 

The  British  Linen  Company  was  by  char- 
ter established  on  the  5th  of  July  1746,  with 
a  view  to  encourage  the  linen  manufacturers 
in  Scotland,  and  thereby  promote  industry 
among  the  people.  The  projectors  of  the 
"  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures*'  were 
the  originators,  and  for  many  years  directors 
of  it.  Shortly  after  its  formation,  the  Com- 
pany found  that  they  could  be  of  more  utility, 
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and  better  promote  the  object  of  their  insti- 
tution, by  applying  their  resources  towards 
the  support  of  the  credit  and  enterprise  of  in- 
dividual traders  and  manufacturers,  than  by 
being  traders  or  manufacturers  themselves ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  obtained  a  charter 
as  a  bank,  after  having  encountered  great 
opposition  from  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and 
the  Royal  Bank.  Their  original  capital  was 
L.  100,000.     It  is  at  present  L.500,000. 

The  business  is  managed  by  a  Governor, 
(the  Earl  of  Rosebery,)  Deputy- Governor, 
(Sir  George  Warrender,)  and  Directors.  The 
qualification  required  for  the  Governor  is, 
that  he  have  at  least  L.  1,000  sterling  vested 
in  the  stock  of  the  Company,  for  the  Depute- 
Governor  L.500,  and  for  a  Director,  L.300.* 

*  It  seems  strange  that  a  Joint  Stock  Banking  Com- 
pany of  such  extent  as  the  British  Linen,  should  sub- 
mit the  management  of  their  affairs  to  so  small  a  body 
of  individuals  as  that  which  has  of  late  years  formed 
their  Board  of  Directors — it  never  exceeding  five  in 
number, — the  more  especially  as  the  amount  of  stock 
required  for  their  qualification  is  so  very  limited.  Our 
readers  are  of  course  aware  that  the  Ordinary  Directors 
of  a  Bank  are  the  parties  in  whom  the  every  day 
management  is  centered,  the  Governor,  Deputy- Gover- 
nor, and  Extraordinary  Directors,  of  which  latter  class 
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Proprietors  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  L.200 
have  one  vote,  those  of  L.500  have  two  votes, 
and  those  who  possess  L,  1,000  worth  of  stock 
have  four  votes. 

The  British  Linen  Company  consists  of 
188  partners,  and  has  43  branches. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland  was 
founded  in  1810,  and  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  in  1831 .  It  commenced  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  L,450,000,  which  has  since  been 
increased  to  600,000. 

The  business  is  conducted  by  a  Governor, 
(the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,)  fourteen  extraor- 
dinary, and  twelve  ordinary  Directors.  The 
Governor  must  hold  L.100  worth  of  stock, 
the  Deputy-Governor  L.100,  and  each  of  the 
Directors  L.1000.  This  bank  has  538  part- 
ners, 50  branches. 

The  National  Bank  of  Scotland  was  found- 
ed in  1825,  and  chartered  also  in  1831. 
Capital,  Five  Millions  Sterling,  of  which 
L.500,000  is  paid  up.     As  had  been  previ- 

there  are  none  in  the  British  Linen  Company,  not  being 
called  in  except  on  very  particular  occasions. 

b2 
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ously  contemplated,  the  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  entered  into  an  arrangement,  in 
the  beginning  of  December  1843,  with  the 
partners  of  the  Glasgow  Banking  Company, 
then  just  started,  whereby  that  bank  became 
a  branch  of  the  National.  The  paid-up  capi- 
tal will  therefore  be  encreased  to  L.1,000,000. 
The  management  of  the  business  of  this 
Company  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  (the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe),  Deputy- Governor  (Lord  Bel- 
haven  and  Hamilton),  fifteen  extraordinary 
and  fifteen  ordinary  Directors.  Each  of  the 
Ordinary  Directors  must  hold  L.500  worth 
of  stock.  At  general  meetings  partners  hold- 
ing five,  and  less  than  twenty  shares,  have 
one  vote ;  twenty,  and  less  than  fifty,  two 
votes ;  fifty,  and  less  than  one  hundred,  three 
votes ;  one  hundred  and  upwards,  four  votes. 
This  allocation  of  votes  is  on  a  much  more 
equitable  footing  than  that  pursued  by  the 
older  banks,  the  partners  of  which  have  the 
number  of  their  votes  doubled  in  exactly 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  stock  held 
by  them;  an  arrangement  which  is  highly 
injudicious,  and  by  no  means  politic,  inasmuch 
as  the  power  thus  conferred  will  induce  many 
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parties  to  become  larger  holders  of  stock  than 
they  otherwise  would,  and  thereby  tend  to 
reduce  the  number  of  proprietors,  which  is 
just  defeating  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  a 
joint  stock  banking  company.  This  Company 
consists  of  1900  partners,  and  has  33  branches. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BANK ITS  MEANS STABILITY PROPRIETARY . 

The  term  s<  Bank/'  it  is  well  known,  is  de- 
rived from  f '  Banco/'  the  Italian  for  bench,  in 
consequence  of  the  Lombard  Jews  in  Italy, 
while  commerce  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  having 
set  up  benches  in  the  market-place,  over  which 
they  traded  in  money  and  bills ;  and  when 
any  one  of  them  failed,  his  bench  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  enraged  populace,  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  rise  to  the  word  "  Bank- 
rupt/' With  this  explanation  the  curious  in 
derivatives  were  for  many  years  content,  nor 
did  they  seek  to  enquire  further,  as  it  either 
appeared  satisfactory  enough,  or  was  consi- 
dered of  too  little  consequence  to  be  worth  in- 
vestigating, until,  in  a  work  published  anony- 
mously at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1829,  en- 
titled "  A  Treatise  on  Bills  and  Banking," 
more  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  letter- 
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press  than  of  its  intelligence  and  accuracy, 
the  ingenious  compiler  went  far  deeper  into 
the  matter  than  any  previous  historian  had 
done,  and  the  issue  of  his  immense  research 
was  a  discovery  that  the  Italian  word  ec  Banco/' 
just  cited,  had  its  origin  in  the  Greek  word 
rgawg?*,  to  which  it  certainly  bears  nearly  as 
much  resemblance  as  Monmouth  does  to  Ma- 
cedon.  If  the  author  understood  banking  as 
well  as  he  appears  to  have  understood  Greek, 
pity  the  establishment  that  had  him  for  a 
manager. 

The  available  means  of  a  bank  are — 

1. — The  capital  paid  by  the  partners. 

2. — Money  deposited  at  interest  by  the 
public. 

3. — Sums  paid  for  letters  of  credit  or  bank 
bills,  during  course  of  their  transmission  to 
the  places  where  payable. 

These  means  are  employed  in — 

1. — Discounting  bills. 
2. — Lending  money  on  cash  credits,  or  ac- 
counts. 
3. — Investments  in  the  public  funds,  pur- 
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chasing  Exchequer  and  Navy  Bills,  or  other 
securities,  and  Stocks  of  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

4. — Purchasing  the  stock  of  Scotish  Banks 
(chartered)  and  Insurance  companies,  and 
heritable  property. 

The  surplus,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  coins,*  and  Bank  of  England  notes,  is 
kept  as  reserve  in  the  bank's  coffers.  Among 
the  reserve  may  be  included  the  notes  of  other 
banks. 

The  profit  to  a  bank  arises  from  its  receiv- 
ing obligations  which  bear  interest,  and  giving 
in  exchange  its  notes,  which  bear  no  interest, 
and  so  long  as  the  latter  continue  in  circula- 
tion, there  is  an  evident  profit  to  the  bank. 
Then  there  is  some  small  profit  made  from 
the  purchasing  of  its  own  stock  from  share- 
holders, when  the  market  rate  is  low,  and 
selling  when  the  rate  increases.  Add  to  this 
the  difference  between  the  rate  of  interest  it 

*  In  any  one  transaction,  silver  may  be  tendered 
to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  and  copper  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  pence.     See  56  Geo.  III.  c.  G8. 
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pays,  and  that  it  receives,  the  compound  inte- 
rest arising  from  the  discounting  of  bills,  as  in 
such  cases  the  interest  is  received  before  hand, 
and  the  purchase  of  bills  on  London  at  a  shorter 
date  than  that  at  which  bills  on  the  same  place 
are  sold  to  the  public. 

Five  per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate  of  interest, 
except  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  six  per  cent.  ; 
but,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1833,  a  higher  rate 
may  be  charged  on  bills  having  no  more  than 
three  months  to  run,  without  being  subject  to 
the  laws  of  usury.  Until  1st  January  1840, 
this  privilege,  by  the  Act  1st  Victoria,  cap. 
80,  extended  to  bills  having  no  more  than 
twelve  months  to  run.  On  the  29th  June 
1839,  there  was  an  Act  passed  to  continue 
this  Jaw  till  1st  January  1842,  since  which, 
another  Act  for  its  further  continuance  has 
been  passed.  None  of  the  Banks  in  Edin- 
burgh have  yet  taken  advantage  of  these 
Acts,  a  proof  that  such  an  unhealthy  arrange- 
ment was  by  no  means  required  in  Scotland, 
but  that  the  whole  was  got  up  at  the  in- 
stigation of  some  jobbers  in  England.  The 
present  rate  of  interest  [[Dec.  1843]  charged 
by  the  banks   is    four  per  cent,  on  money 
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lent,  with  an  additional  sum  as  commission 
on  cash-credits,  and  two  per  cent,  allowed  on 
money  deposited  with  them. 

It  has  always  been  a  principle  in  banking 
establishments  in  Scotland  to  fix  their  capital 
at  a  certain  amount,  and  to  call  up  only  por- 
tions of  that  capital,  as  necessity  or  convenience 
required.  In  many  of  the  long  established 
banks  the  whole  amount  has  been  called  up, 
but  in  others  one- tenth  has  usually  been  found 
quite  adequate  to  carry  on  their  business,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  sums  received  as 
deposits  being  employed  as  further  capital. 
By  this  means  they  obtain  a  larger  amount 
of  profit  -than  they  otherwise  would,  if  they 
derived  their  supplies  from  further  calls  upon 
the  shareholders,  for  the  shareholders  in  those 
times  would  naturally  expect  a  dividend  of 
at  least  five  per  cent.,  while  depositors  are 
content  with  the  return  of  a  much  smaller 
per  centage.  Prudence  will  not  justify  a 
public  bank  in  lending  more  than  double  the 
paid  up  capital — that  is  to  say,  the  capital 
itself,  and  a  sum  equal  to  the  capital. 

The  capital  of  a  bank  is  not  affected  by 
deaths  or  retirements — it  remains  stationary. 
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Another  source  of  gain  to  a  bank  results 
from  unclaimed  deposits,  and  dividends,*  and 
from  notes  in  circulation  being  accidentally 
destroyed.  The  amount  of  this  class  of  notes 
cannot  of  course  be  correctly  ascertained.  The 
bank  can  only  tell  its  profits  from  this  source 
— upon  the  amount  of  notes  of  such  a  date 
outstanding. 

The  principal  parties  connected  with  a 
banking  Company  are  its  proprietary.  Pro- 
prietors are  those  possessed  of  capital  stock, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise.  The  shares  which 
they  hold  may  be  sold  and  transferred  at  will, 
only  they  must  give  the  bank  the  first  offer 
of  them.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  sums  are 
often  advanced  to  shareholders  upon  the  se- 
curity of  their  shares,  and  the  bank  conse- 
quently cannot  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  security  till  such  time  as  the  sums  so  due 
shall  have  been  paid  up  with  interest.  When 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  shareholder  is 
not  indebted  to  the  bank,  or  likely  to  be  so, 

*  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  extensive  premises 
occupied  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland  were  raised  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  from  a  fund  so  ac- 
cumulated. 
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and  the  bank  itself  does  not  purchase  the 
shares,  he  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  them  to 
an  approved  party,  but  not  at  a  less  price 
than  that  at  which  he  offered  them  to  the 
bank.  The  expense  of  transfer  is  generally 
divided  betwixt  the  seller  and  purchaser. 
The  Directors  have  it  in  their  option  to 
withhold  their  consent  to  any  gratuitous  as- 
signment of  the  company's  stock. 

Dividends  of  the  profits  are  paid  to  share- 
holders twice  a-year.  They  are  announced 
by  public  advertisement  usually  about  six 
weeks  before  the  term  of  payment,  and  dur- 
ing those  six  weeks  no  transfer  of  shares  can 
be  made.  Besides  these  half-yearly  per 
centages,  most  banks  pay  a  bonus  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  at  intervals.  Such 
bonuses  are  paid  from  a  sinking  fund  accu- 
mulated by  the  moneys  overplus  after  the 
bank  has  settled  every  thing.  A  certain  es- 
timate of  the  prosperity  of  a  Scotch  bank 
may  be  formed  from  the  payment  of  its  di- 
vidends, as  they  are  defrayed  out  of  the  pro- 
fits alone. 

The  stability  of  joint-stock  banks  in  Scot- 
land  results  from  "  a  limited  capital,  with 
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complete  liberty  as  to  its  appropriation,"  by 
men  educated  in  the  school  of  shrewdness 
and  caution,  and  from  their  numerous  pro- 
prietary, composed  chiefly  of  men  of  capital, 
or  of  landed  property,  upon  whose  estates  it 
may  be  learned,  from  a  perusal  of  the  records, 
whether  there  are  any  burthens  which  can  le- 
gally affect  them.  By  this  means  the  extent 
of  their  real  property,  independent  of  their 
personal  means,  may  be  for  a  few  shillings 
easily  ascertained;  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
which  every  proprietor  in  a  joint-stock  bank- 
ing company,  with  the  exceptions  before  nar- 
rated, is  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  company. 
Thus  is  ample  security  afforded  to  the  public. 

As  a  limitation  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
proprietors  of  a  joint-stock  bank  is  not  only 
an  absurdity,  but  an  act  of  injustice  towards 
the  public,  and  consequently  no  legislature 
would  at  the  present  day  confer  such  a  power 
on  any  body  of  men,  the  only  alternative  left 
for  the  shareholders  to  guard  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  against  loss,  is  to  insert  a 
clause  into  the  deed  of  settlement  constituting 
the  company,  to  this  effect : — "  That  should 
one-half,  or  even  a  fourth  part,  (as  the  case 
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may  be,)  of  the  capital  be  ever  lost,  the  com- 
pany shall  be  held  to  be  dissolved,  unless  its 
continuance  is  desired  by  any  or  other  of  the 
partners,  who  shal]  then  pay  to  the  retiring 
partners  their  respective  shares,  and  carry  on 
the  scheme  for  their  own  behoof."  This  pre- 
caution has  been  pretty  generally  adopted  of 
late  years  in  Scotland,  by  the  recently  estab- 
lished banks,  and  has  led  to  a  great  increase 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
among  the  proprietors. 

In  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  any  one 
of  the  partners,  it  is  usually  provided  by  the 
contract  that  he  shall  then  cease  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  a  partner  of  the  company,  and 
the  Directors  have  power  to  retain  his  shares, 
and  dispose  of  them  should  he  stand  indebted 
to  the  bank.  The  liability  of  a  shareholder 
in  a  joint-stock  bank  ceases,  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  future  engagements  of  the  bank,  so 
soon  as  he  has  transferred  his  shares,  and  his 
retirement  has  been  returned  to  the  Stamp 
Office,  but  should  the  party  in  whose  name  his 
shares  have  been  thus  transferred  be  a  person 
possessed  of  very  small  capital,  or  of  no  capi- 
tal  at   all,   his   freedom   from   all   responsi- 
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bility  would  be  liable  to  be  called  in  question 
should  the  company  fail.  In  a  very  well 
written  work  entitled  "  History  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  England, 
with  a  statement  of  the  law  relating  to  them/' 
by  D.  Gavin  Scott,  Manager  of  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Ipswich,*  it  is 
stated  that  "  after  three  years  from  the  trans- 
fer a  shareholder  is  absolutely  released  from 
all  responsibility/'  but  the  authority  for  this 
statement  we  have  been. unable  to  trace.  To 
provide  against  every  contingency,  therefore, 
it  is  always  advisable  for  the  party  retiring 
to  put  an  advertisement  in  the  public  papers 
to  that  effect.  By  this  means  he  will  be  effec- 
tually freed  from  all  responsibility  as  to  debts 
incurred  by  the  Bank  after  the  date  of  his 
advertisement. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  Banking  Com- 
panies in  Scotland  are  established  upon  prin- 
ciples alike  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic and  of  their  own  partners.  Such,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  has  not  been  the  case  in  Eng- 
land, where,  setting  aside  entirely  the  many 
instances  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  banks  pre- 

*  Loud.  1837,  8vo. 
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sently  existing,  have  been  got  up  by  one  in- 
dividual possessing  a  very  small  capital  of  his 
own,  and  in  which  he  has  been  the  pr'imum 
mobile,  and  held  undivided  sway.  The  man- 
ner in  which  his  power  and  absolute  domi- 
nion has  been  obtained,  is  in  his  capacity  of 
Acting  Director — a  functionary  unknown  in 
Scotish  Banking  Houses,  but  equivalent  to 
Manager,  and  something  more.  Many  of 
the  shareholders  are  men  of  straw,  placed 
there  by  him,  he  either  purchasing  the  shares 
in  their  name,  or  taking  their  bill  for  the 
amount,  and  securing  their  reversion  to  him 
at  any  time  he  chooses  by  assignations,  signed 
in  blank.  He  then  takes  a  mandate  from 
them,  authorizing  him  to  act  as  their  proxy 
at  general  meetings  of  the  company.  Thus 
is  he  enabled  to  hold  at  all  times  a  majority 
of  votes,  and  so  carry  any  point  in  his  own 
favour.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  shares  is 
also  managed  in  a  strange  manner  in  some  of 
those  English  banks.  For  instance,  the  Act- 
ing Director  has  a  friend — one  of  his  men  of 
straw — whom  he  puts  forward  on  all  occasions 
either  as  buyer  or  seller,  as  may  be  required, 
and  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be- 
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come  purchasers  of  the  stock  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  rid  of  it  even  at  a  loss  of 
eighty  per  cent.  The  shares  also  are  often 
pushed  off  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  market 
price,  to  parties  standing  in  need  of  pecuniary 
accommodation,  and  as  their  bill  is  invariably 
taken  for  the  amount,  they  do  not  feel  the 
weight  of  the  usurious  transaction  till  such 
time  as  the  bills,  after  many  renewals  and 
accumulations  of  interest,  fall  due,  when,  if 
they  cannot  pay,  they  are  dealt  with  in  none  of 
the  kindliest  ways  imaginable.  It  is  common 
too,  to  charge  discount  on  bills  at  so  high  a 
rate  as  twenty  per  cent,  for  cash,  or  to  give  in 
exchange  other  bills  with  the  bank's  indorsa- 
tion, charging  a  commission  of  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  transaction.  And  these  are  but  a 
few  of  many  specimens  of  how  joint-stock 
banks  in  England  are  conducted. 

A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  through 
the  medium  of  bills,  which  merchants  there, 
so  soon  as  they  receive  them,  send  to  their 
credit  at  the  banker's,  and  the  more  bills  a 
party  can  send  to  his  banker's  for  discount, 
the  more  is  he  thought  of,  which  is  in  quite 
direct  opposition  to  the  usages  of  Scotland. 
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The  English  provincial  banks  trust  a  good 
deal  to  their  chance  of  re-discounting  those 
bills,  which  is  by  no  means  a  very  safe  sys- 
tem of  procedure,  inasmuch  as  it  often  leaves 
them  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  London 
banks,  and  London  bill-brokers.  To  such  an 
extent  does  this  prevail  that  it  is  common 
among  them  to  accommodate  the  public  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  their  funds,  including 
not  only  their  own  capital,  but  the  whole  of 
their  deposits  and  circulation,  thereby  sub- 
jecting the  bank  to  a  stoppage  on  the  first 
monetary  alarm,  unless  they  can  procure  sup- 
plies by  re-discounting,  which  cannot  all  times 
be  done,  as,  for  instance,  the  parties  from  whom 
the  bill-brokers  derive  this  capital,  may  be  ap- 
prehensive of  a  pressure  on  themselves,  and  so 
withhold  it,  or  they  may  find  a  more  profit- 
able method  of  disposing  of  it.  It  was  from 
mismanagement  in  this  particular  that  the 
Northern  and  Central  Bank  was  compelled 
to  stop  payment. 

Another  error  is  committed  by  the  English 
in  declaring  large  dividends,  even  shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  knowing 
all   the  while  that  such  dividends  must  be 
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paid  out  of  the  capital,  and  their  exertions 
thereby  crippled.  The  Scotch,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  content  with  small  dividends  at 
first,  and  when  their  business  increases  they 
either  increase  the  amount  of  dividend,  or 
pay  a  bonus  to  their  shareholders. 

It  is  quite  in  vain  to  think  of  instituting 
banks  in  England  with  the  expectation  of 
giving  them  that  degree  of  security  so  charac- 
teristic of  Scotish  Banking  Institutions,  for, 
besides  the  immense  difficulty  of  obtaining 
information  regarding  the  real  value  of  landed 
property,  or  with  what  mortgages  it  is  bur- 
dened, the  country  is  by  far  too  much  ex- 
tended, to  permit  that  concentration  of  in- 
telligence which  is  created  and  preserved 
throughout  the  whole  of  society  in  Scotland, 
whereby  the  character,  wealth,  and  conduct 
of  all  the  parties  connected  with  each  bank 
are  fully  made  known  to  those  entrusted  with 
its  management.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety 
that,  while  the  failures  of  banks  in  England 
have  been  numerous,  and  the  loss  incalculable, 
there  have  been  only  four  instances  of  the 
stoppage  of  joint-stock  banks  in  Scotland,  and 
all  the  loss  that  has  been  sustained  by  the 
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public  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  ha3 
been  stated  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  L-25,504 
sterling. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DIRECTORS OFFICERS TELLERS. 

The  chief  management  of  public  banks — we 
shall  speak  with  special  reference  to  them — is 
vested  in  a  Board  or  Court  of  Ordinary  Di- 
rectors, who  appoint  office-bearers  and  clerks, 
contract  for,  purchase,  and  sell  again,  for  the 
company's  behoof,  all  such  lands,  tenements, 
or  heritages,  as  they  may  think  proper,  pur- 
chase and  sell  stock,  and  otherwise  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  establishment.  They  are  chosen 
from  among  the  proprietors  of  stock,  and  vary 
in  number  in  the  several  banks  in  Scotland, 
from  five  to  fifteen.  They  are  sub-divided 
into  committees  ;  one  of  which  is  required  to 
be  each  day  in  attendance,  and  the  whole 
board  once  a- week.  At  the  weekly  meeting, 
a  statement  is  laid  before  them  of  the  actual 
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position  of  the  bank  in  every  department. 
Previously  to  entering  upon  their  duties  the 
Ordinary  Directors  subscribe  a  declaration, 
pledging  themselves  to  secrecy  with  regard  to 
the  transactions  of  the  bank  ;  dismissal  from 
office  being  the  penalty  of  violation.  A  simi- 
lar declaration  is  subscribed  by  the  officers, 
clerks,  and  others  in  the  establishment,  who 
may  have  access  to  learn  the  progressive  state 
of  the  company's  affairs,  from  a  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  essential  to  keep  even  those  who 
are  shareholders. 

Ordinary  Directors  of  a  bank  are  generally 
composed  of  men  who  have  passed  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  either  in  a  mercantile  or 
legal  capacity.  It  was  not  uncommon,  a  few 
years  since,  for  the  chief  partner  of  a  private 
banking  company  to  sit  as  a  Direelor  at  the 
board  of  a  public  bank ;  but  the  advantages 
of  such  an  arrangement  having  been  found  to 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disad- 
vantages, it  was  eventually  discontinued,  and 
it  is  now  usually  provided  in  Banking  Con- 
tracts that  no  person  shall  be  qualified  or 
elected  as  a  Director  or  Manager  of  the  Com- 
pany who  carries  on  the  business  of  a  banker 
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on  his  own  occount,  or  who  acts  as  a  Manager, 
Ordinary  Director,  Clerk,  Accountant,  or 
Agent  of,  or  for  any  other  bank  or  banking 
company.  Parties  who  are  permanently  re- 
sident above  ten  miles  from  the  Head-office 
of  the  establishment  are  likewise  incapacitated 
from  holding  office,  as  are  also  bill-brokers 
and  stock-brokers. 

It  is  requisite  that  every  Director  should 
be  a  holder  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
to  a  considerable  amount,  which  is  varied  in 
the  several  banking  establishments  in  Scot- 
land. By  this  means,  the  Directors  having 
their  own  fortunes  at  stake,  will  not  wittingly 
adopt  measures  which  may  tend  to  the  danger 
of  the  Bank. 

The  Ordinary  Directors  of  a  bank  are  in 
nowise  liable  for  the  responsibility  of  persons 
dealing  with  it,  or  for  the  sufficiency  of  the 
securities  or  properties  in  which  the  funds  of 
the  company  may  be  invested,  or  for  the  acts 
or  intromissions  of  any  one  entrusted  with  the 
business  or  funds  of  the  company.  They  are 
only  liable  each  for  his  own  intromissions. 

The  Board  or  Court  of  Ordinary  Directors 
appoint  a  chairman  from  their  body.     This 
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office  is  generally  conferred  on  the  senior  di- 
rector. The  chief  privilege  attachable  to  his 
situation  is  that,  in  the  event  of  an  equality 
of  votes  upon  any  question  brought  before  the 
meeting,  he  has  a  casting  vote  in  addition  to 
his  individual  vote.  A  sederunt-book  is  kept, 
in  which  minutes  of  such  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Directors  as  are  con- 
sidered proper  to  be  noted,  are  re-recorded. 
These  minutes  require  to  be  authenticated 
by  the  chairman. 

The  extraordinary  Directors  of  a  bank  take 
no  share  whatever  in  the  management  of  the 
business,  but  are  only  called  in,  or  reference 
made  to  them  on  special  occasions  by  the  or- 
dinary Directors  of  the  Company.  The  Go- 
vernor and  Deputy- Governor  are  in  precisely 
the  same  condition. 

From  two  to  three  ordinary  Directors  go 
out  of  office  annually  by  rotation,  and  are 
succeeded  by  others  chosen  by  the  whole  body 
of  proprietors,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Directors  remaining  in  office,  this  method  of 
election  having  been  found  to  answer  the  best 
purposes,  as  it  prevents  cavilling  at  the  meet- 
ings,  and  ensures  the  management   of  the 
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bank  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  able  men. 
And  as  those  who  have  gone  out  usually  fall 
to  be  re-elected  in  a  year  or  two  thereafter,  a 
body  of  men  experienced  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  is  thus  always  at  the  head  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  secrets  of  office,  on 
which  much  success  depends,  are,  by  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  confined  to  few,  whose 
faith  and  honour  have  oft  before  been  tried. 

In  order  that  the  proprietors  may  judge  of 
the  management  of  the  bank,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Directors,  a  statement  of  affairs — con- 
sisting of  a  schedule  of  the  preceding  yearly 
balance  sheet,  and  the  profit  and  loss  account 
— is  laid  before  them  by  the  chairman  at  their 
annual  meeting,  and  such  further  report  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  bank,  and  the  past  year's 
proceedings,  as  the  Directors  shall  deem  ex- 
pedient and  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Company.  At  this  meeting  the  annual  divi- 
dend of  profits  is  declared.  All  the  books 
of  the  bank  are  balanced  twice  a-year,  and 
the  requisite  statements  for  exhibition  are 
then  made  up.  The  balance  is  examined, 
docqueted,  and  signed  by  the  ordinary  com- 
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raittee  of  management,  in  guarantee  of  its 
accuracy. 

Those  composing  the  meeting  have  it  in 
their  power,  should  they  think  fit,  to  appoint 
a  committee,  consisting  of  three  extraordinary 
Directors,  who  select  two  members  of  the 
ordinary  committee  of  management,  and  two 
other  partners,  and  form  a  committee  for  au- 
diting and  reporting  upon  such  yearly  states 
at  a  future  general  meeting  to  be  called  for 
the  purpose. 

Under  the  directors,  the  office-bearers  are 
manager,  secretary,  accountant,  and  cashier. 
Those  titles  are  in  use  in  the  Commercial  and 
National  Banks,  and  the  three  first  only 
in  the  British  Linen  Co.  The  chief  office- 
bearer of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  is  termed 
treasurer — of  the  Royal  Bank,  cashier.  Those 
bearing  the  latter  title  in  the  Commercial  and 
National  Banks  act  as  tellers.  In  the  Com- 
mercial the  Cashier  takes  precedence  of  the 
Accountant,  in  the  National  those  two  officers 
possess  an  equality  of  rank. 

By  the  Manager,  all  bills  specially  indorsed 
to  the  bank  are  re-indorsed  prior  to  their 
being  sent   for  payment,     Deposit    receipts 
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granted  by  the  Bank,  and  similar  documents, 
are  signed  by  him.  He  attends  the  committee 
and  general  meetings  of  the  Directors,  and 
otherwise  takes  a  general  superintendence  of 
the  business ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  Direc- 
tors apply  for  every  information  connected 
with  the  minutiae  of  the  Bank's  affairs.  Mr 
Robert  Paul,  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  in  his 
evidence  in  1826,  before  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  regarding  the  cir- 
culation of  one  pound  notes  in  Scotland, 
ranks  the  manager  among  the  directors  ;  and 
in  some  of  the  Scotch  banks  the  manager  is 
allowed  the  privilege  of  voting  as  a  director. 
All  bonds,  except  titles  to  feudal  estates,  are 
taken  payable  to,  and  granted  in  favour  of 
the  manager,  arid  all  discharges  signed  or  exe- 
cuted by  him,  which  is  effectually  binding  on 
the  whole  banking  company.  Titles  to  feudal 
estates  are  taken  payable  to,  and  conceived  in 
name  and  favour  of  a  trustee  appointed  by 
the  ordinary  directors  With  all  parties  in 
the  bank,  save  the  manager,  a  majority  of 
ordinary  directors  is  quite  sufficient  for  their 
suspension  or  dismissal,  but  with  the  manager 
it  is  necessary  that  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary 
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directors  should  concur  in  suspending  or  dis- 
missing him  from  office. 

The  Secretary  conducts  the  correspondence 
of  the  bank,  notes  down  the  minutes  of  the 
directors,,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  manager 
takes  the  entire  superintendence,  ample  power 
being  conferred  upon  him  for  that  purpose  by 
a  written  document  from  the  manager  or 
ordinary  directors.  The  books  used  in  his 
office  are  merely  letter  and  advice  books. 

In  the  Accountant's  department,  the  more 
practical  part  of  the  business  is  carried  on. 
The  principal  books  are  kept,  and  the  quar- 
terly, half-yearly,  and  annual  balances  are 
there  made  up,  for  the  inspection  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

All  the  officers  find  security  to  a  consi- 
derable amount,  as  do  those  connected  with 
the  note  and  bill  department.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  cash  is  entrusted  to  the  tellers 
and  exchange  clerks. 

The  tellers  are  those  stationed  behind  the 
counter  in  the  telling-room,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  and  paying  out  sums. 

There  are  from  four  to  six  tellers  in  the 
several  Edinburgh  banks.     Each  has  a  cash- 
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book  ruled  with  columns  for  the  day  of  the 
month  and  year  on  the  left  hand  side,  and 
with  a  double  cash  column  at  the  right  hand 
side  of  each  page.*  In  this  he  enters  his 
daily  transactions.  On  the  left  hand  page  is 
placed  the  money  received,  and  on  the  right 
hand  the  money  paid  by  him. 

The  left  hand  page  of  every  book  wherein 
money  received  and  paid  is  entered,  is  invari- 
ably styled  the  "  debtor"  or  "  debit"  side,  and 
the  right  hand  the  ie  creditor"  or  "  credit."  In 
the  instance  of  the  teller  receiving  money,  he 
places  it  on  the  debit  side,  because  the  bank 
is  debtor  that  sum  to  its  client ;  and  when  he 
pays  money  away,  the  client  is  debtor  to  the 
bank,  therefore  he  credits  the  bank  in  his 
book  for  the  amount. 

The  first  entries  a  teller  makes  in  his  book 
at  the  commencement  of  the  day's  business 
are  the  total  amounts  of  both  sides  of  his 
book  of  the  preceding  day,  which  is  thus  car- 
ried forward  progressively  to  the  date  of  the 
next  general  balancing  of  the  bank's  books, 

*  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  teller's  books 
should  be  made  in  an  oblong  form,  with  short  pages, 
to  facilitate  their  balancing. 
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then  follow  the  transactions  of  the  day  as 
they  occur. 

So  soon  as  the  office  closes,  the  teller  balances 
his  book,  which  is  done  by  adding  up  both 
sides,  and  deducting  the  lesser  amount  from 
the  greater.  If  the  sum  of  cash  on  hand  cor- 
responds, he  is  right. 

At  stated  periods,  the  teller's  cash  is  ex- 
amined by  a  committee  of  Directors. 

All  the  mixed  notes  which  a  teller  collects 
in  the  course  of  his  transactions  are  paid  over 
to  the  exchange  clerks,  to  be  sorted  for  st  the 
exchange." 
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CASH  ACCOUNTS. 


When  a  person  opens  an  account  with  a 
bank,  he  writes  his  name  in  what  is  termed 
the  signature  book,  to  which  his  drafts  or 
cheques  are  referred  when  presented,  until 
his  handwriting  has  become  so  familiar  to  the 
keeper  of  his  account  that  a  forgery  can  be 
at  once  detected.  He  is  furnished  gratis  with 
a  pass-book,  in  which  are  entered  all  the  sums 
he  pays  into  and  draws  from  his  account  : 
the  former  upon  the  left  hand  or  debit  side  of 
his  book,  and  the  latter  on  the  right  hand  or 
credit  side ;  that  is  to  say,  the  debit  or  credit 
of  the  bank.  The  same  account  is  completely 
reversed  in  the  bank's  ledger :  the  sums  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  pass-book  appearing 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  ledger,  et  vice 
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versa.  The  obvious  cause  of  this  is,  that 
the  pass-book  is  the  client's,  and  the  ledger 
the  bank's  book  ;  consequently,  that  which 
is  the  credit  of  the  one  must  be  the  debit  of 
the  other. 

A  person,  on  entering  a  bank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  a  sum  to  the  credit  of  his  own 
or  another's  account,  proceeds  to  the  telling- 
room.  There  are  printed  slips  on  the  counter, 
which  he  has  only  to  date  and  fill  up  with 
the  sum  and  the  name  of  the  party  to  whose 
credit  it  is  to  be  placed. 

FORM  OF  THE  SLIP. 

Edinburgh, ,  1844. 

Paid  to  the Bank  the  sum  of  [Fifty 

Pounds]    sterling,   to    be    placed    to    the    credit    of 

[Hugh  K.  Walker,  Esq.]  in  account  with  said  Bank 

here. 

Entered  in  Bank's  Cash  Book,         By  [John  Dory.] 

£ ,   Teller. 

This  slip  he  hands  over  with  the  money 
and  pass-book  to  one  of  the  tellers,  who,  after 
entering  the  sum  in  his  own  book  to  the  debit 
of  current  accounts,  and  in  the  pass-book. 
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returns  the  latter  book  and  the  slip,  both 
initialed.  The  person  then  hands  them  into 
the  cheque  office,  in  which  are  the  keepers 
of  the  "  progressive  ledgers  for  current  ac- 
counts" or  "  Cheque  Ledgers/'  as  they  are 
styled  in  some  banks.  It  is  always  opposite 
or  near  to  the  telling- table  or  counter.  The 
keeper  of  the  progressive  ledger  in  which  the 
account  happens  to  be — for  there  is  one  for 
cash  and  another  for  deposit  accounts — will 
initial  the  sum  in  the  pass-book,  return  it, 
and  retain  the  slip,  after  having  placed  the 
sum  to  the  party's  credit  in  his  ledger. 

It  is  customary  for  the  party  having  an 
account  with  a  bank,  to  make  all  the  entries 
on  the  credit  side  of  his  pass-book  himself, 
while  the  bank  enters  the  sum  upon  the  debit 
side,  and  the  initialing  of  the  various  sums 
by  the  Teller  and  the  Ledger  Keeper  is  held 
equivalent  to  a  formal  receipt. 

A  Credit  or  Cash  Account  is  the  power 
granted  by  the  Directors  to  an  individual  or 
to  a  firm,  upon  the  production  of  two  or  more 
efficient  securities,  to  draw  upon  the  funds  of 
the  bank  to  an  extent  agreed  on.  The  usual 
amount  of  credit  thus  granted  varies  from 
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L.50  to  L.1000;  sometimes  greater,  never 
less.  Holders  of  capital  stock  are  allowed  a 
cash  credit  to  the  value  of  one-half,  or  per- 
haps two-thirds  the  sum  of  the  original  price 
of  their  shares.  Since  the  Bankrupt  Act,  54 
George  III.  cap.  137,  sec,  14,  heritable  sub- 
jects have  repeatedly  been  taken  as  security. 

In  the  General  Register  House  at  Edin- 
burgh is  kept  a  record  of  all  the  burthens  af- 
fecting the  whole  landed  property  in  Scotland, 
to  which  every  one  has  access.  Here,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  at  once  ascertained  whether  any 
estate  is  mortgaged. 

The  individual  to  whom  a  cash  account  is 
granted  may  either  draw  upon  the  bank  for 
the  whole  of  its  amount  at  once,  or  for  such 
part  as  the  transactions  of  his  business  may  re- 
quire. It  is  an  object  to  the  bank  that  there 
should  be  repeated  operations  upon  the  ac- 
count— a  constant  drawing  out  and  paying  in 
of  money,  in  order  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  its  notes,  and  that  it  may  obtain  possession 
of  the  notes  of  other  banks.  Failing  in  this 
purpose,  the  account  is  withdrawn.  Cash  ac- 
counts are  granted  merely  to  assist  an  insuf- 
ficient capital,  not  to  supply  the  entire  want 
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of  it ;  and  bankers  are  always  anxious  to 
discover  persons  who,  possessing  a  reputation 
for  integrity  and  industry,  are  yet  without 
the  means  requisite  for  the  carrying  through 
of  those  undertakings  in  which  their  enter- 
prise may  lead  them  to  engage.  To  such 
they  freely  lend. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  borrower  is  thus 
afforded  the  use  of  money  are  most  favourable. 
The  option  of  using  it — the  period  of  repay- 
ment, and  that  too,  if  he  chooses,  in  small  por- 
tions— lie  solely  with  him.  Simple  interest 
upon  the  precise  advance  for  which  he  has 
occasion  at  the  moment,  and  not  discount 
interest,  is  all  that  he  is  asked  for  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  is  not  called  upon  to  pay  the  inter- 
est till  such  time  as  the  account  is  balanced, 
whereas  when  he  obtains  a  loan  by  bill  he 
requires  to  pay  the  interest  at  the  time  the 
advance  is  made ;  and  should  he  pay  into  his 
account  sums  beyond  the  amount  of  the  credit 
which  has  been  granted  him,  the  bank  allows 
him  interest  upon  them. 

When  a  person  applies  for  a  cash  account, 
the  bank  immediately  makes  inquiry  regard- 
ing him,  his  habits  of  industry,  the  regularity 
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of  his  transactions,  and  his  success  in  business. 
The  means  and  resources  of  the  generality  of 
the  trading  community  of  Scotland  are  pretty 
well  known  to  the  Directors ;  at  all  events, 
they  have  peculiar  facility  of  ascertaining. 
When  the  sum  applied  for  is  considered  to  be 
somewhat  disproportioned  to  the  business  of 
the  individual,  or  when  considered  too  large, 
the  bank  refuses  to  grant  the  credit.  It  is 
also  averse  to  taking  the  near  relatives  of  the 
applicant  as  sureties,  for,  should  he  prove 
unfortunate,  the  chances  are  great  that  those 
relatives  may  be  involved  with  him. 

Cash  credits  may  afford  salutary  checks  to 
rash  or  improvident  conduct  among  the  nu- 
merous classes  of  enterprizing  tradesmen, 
merchants,  and  others,  to  whom  they  may  be 
granted,  as  the  sureties  to  the  bond  will  no 
doubt  exercise  a  degree  of  controul  over  them, 
and  the  fear  of  a  withdrawal  of  their  guaran- 
tee will,  with  persons  not  quite  dead  to  the 
nobler  attributes  of  our  nature,  operate  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  preventing  mismanage- 
ment or  imprudence.  The  account  at  the 
bank  is  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
sureties,  but  it  is  not  from  this  alone  that 
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they  may  at  all  times  obtain  a  true  know- 
ledge of  their  responsibilities  ;  it  is  also  neces- 
sary that  they  should  ascertain  the  particu- 
lars of  bills  in  the  hands  of  the  bank,,  bear- 
ing their  constituent's  name, — his  current  dis- 
counts and  acceptances.  As  for  example,  if 
the  credit  be  for  L.600,  and  the  principal,  we 
shall  say,  has  become  bankrupt,  a  circum- 
stance which  calls  for  the  enquiry  of  his 
sureties  into  the  state  of  his  account.  It  is 
then  found  that  of  the  L.600  he  has  only 
used  L.200,  but  the  sureties  may  not  be  freed 
by  making  up  this  latter  sum,  for  the  bank 
is  entitled  to  pay  itself  for  bills  in  its  hands 
in  the  principal's  name  to  the  extent  of  the 
L.400,  which  was  the  balance  undrawn  on 
the  credit  account  at  his  bankruptcy. 

The  interest  upon  advances  in  the  shape  of 
cash  credits  was,  until  very  recently,  charged 
invariably  at  the  legal  rate — viz.  five  per 
cent. ;  but  it  having  been  ascertained  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  those  credits  fre- 
quently remained  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  without  being  operated  upon,  by  way  of 
obviating  this  the  banks  resolved  to  try  for  a 
season  the  English  method  of  charging  a  com- 
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mission  upon  the  account.  With  this  view, 
the  interest  was  reduced  from  five  to  four 
per  cent,  upon  the  sums  at  the  client's  debit 
during  the  year,  and  an  additional  one  fourth 
per  cent,  was  notified  to  be  charged  annually, 
as  commission  upon  the  amount  for  which  the 
credit  has  been  granted.  Such,  at  present 
(Dec.  1843),  are  the  rates  of  charge  upon  ad- 
vances of  this  nature. 

The  expense  of  a  cash  account  bond  is 
so  much  per  cent,  for  its  extension  upon 
stamp  paper,  besides  the  stamp  itself,  which 
is,  of  course,  also  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
the  credit.  The  deed  for  a  cash  account  re- 
quires no  renewal,  unless  one  or  both  of  the 
sureties  die  or  become  bankrupt. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

A  Deposit  Account  is  commenced  by  a 
person  lodging  a  sum  of  money,  upon  which 
he  may  operate  to  suit  his  own  convenience. 
Those  who  prefer  this  kind  of  account  are 
usually  commercial  people,  who,  possessed  of 
large  sums,  wish  to  keep  them  in  an  available 
form  for  any  eligible  investment  which  may 
occur — householders,  who  are  burdened  with 
family  expenditure,  and  shopkeepers  with  a 
small  capital. 

The  holders  of  cash  accounts  generally 
have  a  pass-book,  in  which  their  transactions 
with  the  bank  are  entered ;  the  holders  of 
deposit  accounts  sometimes  prefer  receipts 
for  the  sums  they  pay  in,  but  a  pass  book  is 
commonly  found  to  be  more  convenient. 

In  the  current  account,  or  cheque,  ledgers, 

e  2 
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both  cash  and  deposit,  the  names  of  the 
clients  run  in  alphabetical  order.  The  debit 
side  is  posted  from  the  cheques,  the  credit 
from  the  slips  handed  in  with  the  pass-book 
when  money  is  lodged  with  the  bank.  Those 
books  are  kept  in  what  is  called  the  "  pro- 
gressive" form,  whereby  the  daily  progress  of 
every  account  is  seen  at  a  glance.  Each  page 
is  ruled  with  three  cash  columns — one  for  the 
debit  transactions,  the  second  for  the  credit, 
and  the  third  to  contain  the  progressive 
balance.  There  are,  besides,  columns  for  the 
dates  to  both  debit  and  credit  sides,  a  space  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  balance  column  for 
the  number  of  days  which  may  elapse  betwixt 
the  dates  of  the  various  transactions,  and  two 
interest  columns  —  debit  and  credit.  The 
method  in  which  these  books  are  kept  is  this : 
Say  a  person  pays  into  his  current  deposit 
account  to-day  L.200,  and  a  fortnight  hence 
draws  L.150  from  it — the  former  is  placed  to 
his  credit,  the  latter  to  his  debit.  Should 
this  L.200,  when  paid  in,  be  the  only  sum  in 
the  account,  it  is  carried  out  to  the  balance 
column,  and  against  it  is  placed  the  amount 
of  days — fourteen — which  elapse  between  this 
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and  the  next  transaction.  When  L.150  is 
drawn  from  the  account  of  L.200,  there  re- 
mains, of  course,  but  L.50  at  the  credit  of  the 
party.  Into  the  balance  column,  L.50  is  there- 
fore carried  to  wait  until  the  next  transaction 
shall  determine  the  number  of  days  to  be 
placed  against  it.  The  balances  are  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  days,  and  the  result 
set  down  in  the  debit  or  credit  interest  column, 
as  may  happen.  Whenever  the  balance  of  the 
account  is  at  the  debit  of  the  party,  the  pro- 
duct is  carried  to  the  debit  side  of  the  interest 
columns  ;  when  at  the  credit,  it  is  placed  on 
the  credit  side.  In  deposit  accounts,  the  inte- 
rest is  for  the  most  part  on  the  credit  side,  in 
cash  accounts  it  is  the  reverse.  All  accounts 
are  balanced  yearly,  at  which  time  the  interest 
is  made  up  at  whatever  rates  may  be  charged 
and  allowed  at  the  time.  This  is  done  by 
taking  the  summation  of  the  interest  columns, 
multiplying  it  by  double  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  dividing  by  73,000.* 

*  Another  method  of  calculating  interest  is  to  divide 
L.100  by  the  rate  of  interest,  and  multiply  the  product 
by  365.  When  the  rate  is  not  even,  but  one-half 
or  three  quarters  per  cent,  throw  it  and  L.100  into 
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In  some  banks,  those  ledgers  have  but  one 
cash  column,  into  which  both  the  sums  paid 
in  and  drawn  out  are  entered,  adding  or  sub- 
tracting as  the  occasion  demands ;  and  the  in- 
terest is  set  down  opposite  the  sums  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  The  former  method  pos- 
sesses one  advantage  over  the  latter — there  is 
always  a  check  upon  the  account  at  the  foot 
of  each  page,  or  when  the  account  is  made  up 
and  balanced,  in  the  summation  of  the  various 
columns. 

An  order  upon  a  current  account  must  first 
be  presented  at  the  cheque  office,  where,  if 
there  are  sufficient  funds  in  the  account,  it  is 
entered  to  the  debit  of  the  party  drawing,  and 
initialed  by  the  keeper  of  the  ledger.  The 
teller  then  honours  the  draft. 

Orders  or   cheques  upon  a  banker   must 

shillings  and  pence.     The  amount  thus  obtained  is  to 
be  used  as  the  divisor. 

Interest  may  be  cast  up  for  any  number  of  days  at 
the  rate  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  seven  per  cent,  by 
using  the  following  divisors  : — 
For  2 J  per  cent.  14,600  For  4£  per  cent.  8111 

3  —         12,165  5        —        7300 
3J      —        10,428                     6        —        6083 

4  —  9,125  7        —        5214 
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bear  the  name  of  the  place,  and  the  date  must 
be  on  or  before  the  day  on  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. If  post-dated,  and  delivered  before 
the  day  of  the  date,  though  not  intended  to 
be  used  till  that  day,  it  must  be  stamped, 
or  the  document  will  be  void.  Stamps  are 
otherwise  unnecessary  upon  orders,  unless  the 
banker  resides  beyond  fifteen  miles  from  the 
place  whence  it  is  dated.  If  it  is  indispensibly 
requisite,  however,  that  a  party  should  keep 
his  account  with  a  bank  situated,  with  refer- 
ence to  him,  beyond  this  legal  boundary,  he 
may  draw  orders  upon  that  account  by  proxy, 
for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  enclose  a  man- 
date authorizing  the  chief  officer  of  the  esta- 
blishment, or  any  other  individual  on  the 
spot,  to  sign  an  order  upon  his  account  for  a 
certain  sum. 

The  usual  form  of  an  order  upon  a  current 
account  is : — 

Edinburgh, 1844. 

£[20]  sterling. 

Debit   my   account  with    [Twenty]    pounds 
sterling-. 

[John  Fitz-Eustace  Dawkins.] 
To  the  Manager 
or  Cashier  (as  the  case  may  be) 
of  the Bank. 
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There  are  other  forms  in  use,  but  this  is 
probably  the  best.  Great  caution  is  necessary 
even  in  the  wording  of  a  simple  document  of 
this  nature,  so  as  to  avoid  all  jarring  with  the 
meaning  of  the  Stamp  Act.  A  stamp  is  re- 
quisite if  the  cheque  is  made  payable  to  a 
specific  person,  or  to  that  person  st  or  order/' 

When  the  account  is  balanced  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  it  is  docqueted  in  the  bank's 
ledgers  and  the  customer's  pass-book,  and  all 
the  orders  he  has  drawn  during  the  year  are 
delivered  up  to  him.  The  balance,  if  in 
favour  of  the  bank,  is  either  paid  up,  or 
carried  to  the  debit  of  the  party  at  interest  in 
his  new  account. 

In  England,  the  banks,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  those  professing  to  be  founded  on 
Scotch  principles,  charge  their  client  a  small 
sum  as  commission  upon  his  various  transac- 
tions, for  keeping  in  safe  custody  such  funds  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  deem  it  expedient 
to  lodge  with  them,  but  in  Scotland  the  case 
is  widely  different.  There,  instead  of  char- 
ging, the  banks  allow  interest  on  all  sums  de- 
posited in  their  hands,  and  it  is  therefore  un- 
common for  any  one  to  have  large  sums  lying 
by  him  in  an  unproductive  state,  and  in  mo- 
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mentary  danger  of  spoliation.  No  shopkeeper 
ever  thinks  of  retaining  any  sum  above  ten 
pounds  even  for  a  single  day,  while  the 
smaller  sums  accumulated  by  even  the  very 
lowest  classes,  find  their  way  into  the  larger 
banks,  either  in  the  shape  of  sums  deposited 
by,  or  are  paid  in  by  others  who  have  obtained 
them  from,  the  Savings'  banks,  on  loan.  Aided 
by  these  funds  a  bank  of  reputation  may  be 
successfully  conducted  upon  a  comparatively 
small  paid-up  capital. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  receipt 
granted  by  the  bank,  when  the  client  declines 
having  a  pass-book : — 

£[500]  Sterling-. 

No 


Received  by  us,  Sir  ¥m.  Forbes,  James  Hunter  and 
Company,  Bankers  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  credit  of  a 
Deposit  Account  in  name  of  [  John  Brief]  the  sum  of 
[Five  Hundred  Pounds]  sterling". 

Entd (Signed)     

Edinburgh, 1840. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DEPOSIT  RECEIPTS LETTERS  OF  CREDIT. 

Deposit,  or,  as  they  are  often  called, 
Interest  Receipts,  differ  from  deposit 
accounts,  in  respect  that  the  holders  of  them 
cannot  draw  upon  the  bank  by  order  for  any 
sum  they  may  require ;  but  when  they  want 
money,  they  must  produce  the  receipt.  If 
part  only  is  wanted,  the  interest  is  cal- 
culated to  the  date  of  the  demand,  the  re- 
ceipt is  cancelled,  and  a  new  one  granted 
for  the  balance  remaining  in  the  banker's 
hands.  Some  banks  however, — by  way  of 
being  more  economical  in  their  stationery 
department,  it  is  to  be  presumed, — merely 
mark  partial  payments  on  the  back  of  the 
receipt,  which  is  not  cancelled  till  the  whole 
sum  has  been  paid,  with  interest.  The  former, 
it  must  be  evident,  is  the  more  satisfactory 
method  of  transacting  this  branch  of  business. 


DEPOSIT  RECEIPTS.  6? 

Five  pounds  is  about  the  lowest  sum  for 
which  a  deposit  receipt  is  granted.  Repay- 
ment is  made  by  the  bank  upon  demand,  free 
of  all  charges  of  commission,  with  interest  at 
the  current  rate.  All  receipts  of  this  kind 
must,  on  being  presented  at  the  bank  for  pay- 
ment, bear  the  depositor's  indorsation. 

Deposit  receipts  were  first  made  use  of  in 
1810. — They  are  exempted  from  Stamp  duty 
by  Act  48.  Geo,  III.  cap.  149. 

Most  of  the  money  lodged  with  the  bank 
in  this  form  remains  undisturbed  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  depositors  belong  chiefly 
to  the  labouring  industrious  classes  of  the 
community.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  they  almost  invariably  call 
at  the  bank,  and  exchange  their  old  receipt 
for  a  new  one,  in  which  is  included  the  inte- 
rest of  the  past  year,  and  an  additional  sum, 
presumed  to  be  their  savings  during  that 
period.  When  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
have  thus  been  accumulated,  it  is  withdrawn, 
and  not  unfrequently  applied  by  the  depositor 
to  the  purchase  of  a  house,  or  towards  com- 
mencing business  on  his  own  account. 
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The  form  of  a  deposit  receipt  is  : — 

£[100]  Sterling; 

Edinburgh,  [1st  January,  1839. J 

Received  from  [Miss  Sarah  Roy,  No.  21,  Mon- 
tarlington  Place,  one  hundred  pounds]  sterling,  to  the 

credit  of  her  Deposit  Account  with  the 

Bank. 

No. Manager. 

Entd. Accountant. 

A  person,  wishing  to  lodge  money  in  this 
form,  fills  up  a  printed  slip  to  this  effect  :— 

Edinburgh,   [\st  January,  1839.] 

Wanted  the Bank's  [Deposit  Receipt] 

in  favour  of  [Miss  Sarah  Roy,  No.  21,  Montarlington 
Place,"]  for  the  sum  of  [one  hundred  pounds^  sterling. 

[Frances  Tod,]  Applicant. 
£ Teller. 

Those  slips  lie  upon  the  counter  before  the 
tellers.  The  depositor  then  pays  over  the  money 
to  the  teller,  who  initials  the  slip  as  having  re- 
ceived it,  and  the  discount  clerk  in  the  cheque 
office  writes  out  the  receipt,  upon  this  slip 
being  presented  to  him.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  clerk  also  to  calculate  the  interest  on 
receipts  presented  for  payment,  the  discount 
on  bills,  &o. 

In  the  deposit  receipt  book,  the  particulars 
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of  each  receipt  are  entered  numerically,  in 
the  order  of  the  date  when  issued.  It  is 
ruled  for  date,  number,  name,  and  address, 
sum,  interest  paid,  and  total  amount  with 
interest.  The  last  two  particulars  can,  of 
course,  be  entered  only  when  the  receipt  is 
paid. 

If  a  letter  of  credit  is  wanted,  the  party 
requiring  it  observes  the  same  form  as  in  the 
case  of  the  deposit  receipt — mentioning  in 
the  slip  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
money  is  to  be  transmitted,  the  sum,  and  his 
own  name  as  applicant. 

It  is  the  custom,  however,  in  some  banks 
where  such  slips  are  not  in  use,  that  the  party 
wishing  to  remit  money  by  a  letter  of  credit, 
is  required  merely  to  hand  over  the  amount 
to  the  teller,  mentioning  his  own  name  at  the 
sametime.  In  his  name,  therefore,  is  the  let- 
ter drawn  out,  a  system  which  effectually 
precludes  him  from  ever  being  able  to  prove 
payment  in  a  Court  of  Law,  besides  the  addi- 
tional risk  attendant  on  the  transmission  of  an 
indorsed  draft. 

A  letter  of  credit,  generally  speaking,  is  a 
mandate  authorising  the  person  addressed  to 
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pay  money,  or  furnish  goods,,  to  another,  on 
the  credit  of  the  writer.  When  bought  at  a 
banker's,  it  constitutes  a  debt  against  the 
writer ;  and  being  a  draft  on  the  person  ad- 
dressed, it  goes,  when  answered,  into  account 
between  him  and  the  writer,  but  raises  no 
debt  to  the  person  paying,  against  the  payee. 
Letters  of  credit  granted  by  a  bank  in 
Scotland  are  invariably  drawn  upon  that 
bank's  agent  in  any  particular  place,  or  on 
its  correspondents  in  London,  as  they  are  only 
used  as  the  means  of  transmitting  money 
from  one  place  to  another.     Its  form  is  : — 


Not  Transferable. 
£[15]  sterling. 


Bank,  Edinburgh, 1844. 


Sir, — Please  to  credit  {Horatio  Auld,  Esq.']  with  the 
sum  of  [Fifteen  pounds]  sterling". 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

. Manager. 

Entered  . ■  Accountant. 

To  the  Agent  of  the 
Bank 


at . 


No  stamp  is  required  upon  letters  of  credit, 
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as  they  are  not  transferable.  They  must  be 
indorsed,  prior  to  payment,  by  the  party  in 
whose  name  they  are  drawn. 

For  convenience  in  transmission,  these  are 
drawn  out  upon  a  full  sheet  of  paper,  to  en- 
able the  party  sending  it  to  write  his  letter 
on  the  same  sheet,  which  is  not,  however,  such 
a  material  consideration  now,  since  the  system 
of  cheap  postages  has  come  into  operation. 
The  bank  sends  immediate  advice  to  the 
agent  to  pay  the  amount  specified  in  the  letter. 
This  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  for- 
merly frauds  were  often  successfully  practised 
upon  banks  by  the  alteration  of  the  sum 
in  a  letter  of  credit  from  a  lesser  to  a 
greater  amount.  Books  are  kept  in  all  well 
regulated  establishments,  in  which  the  parti- 
culars of  those  advices  are  duly  entered,  and 
reference  made  to  them  when  the  letters  of 
credit  are  presented  for  payment. 

Letters  of  credit  are  drawn  upon  demand, 
and  a  small  charge  made  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  or  they  are  drawn  at  par,  without 
any  charge,  unless  the  document  is  to  be  ren- 
dered transferable,  in  which  event  it  will  re- 
quire to  be  drawn  upon  a  stamp. 

f2 
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Par  of  exchange  is  so  many  days  charged 
with  respect  to  the  sum,  according  to  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  discount  of  the  day,  beyond  the 
date  of  the  letter,  before  which  it  will  not  be 
paid,  unless  minus  the  discount  for  the  time 
it  may  have  to  run  when  presented.  (See 
Par  Table  at  end.)  Par  between  Edin- 
burgh and  other  parts  throughout  Scotland, 
is  uniformly  in  favour  of  Edinburgh,  conse- 
quently letters  of  credit  are  granted  on  pro- 
vincial towns  in  Scotland  free  of  charge  at 
Edinburgh, 

When  the  bank  has  no  agency  in  the  parti- 
cular place  to  which  the  letter  is  to  be  sent, 
it  is  drawn  at  par;  or  on  demand^  by  paying 
charges  at  the  place  where  drawn  on  the 
agency  nearest  the  place  to  which  it  is  to  be 
transmitted. 

When  letters  of  credit  are  required  upon 
English  provincial  towns,  where  the  Scotch 
banks  have  no  correspondent,  it  is  usual  for 
them  to  give  one  upon  London,  drawn  upon 
a  stamp,  which  may  either  be  paid  for  by  the 
party  obtaining  the  letter,  or  the  letter  itself 
made  payable  at  such  date  as  the  interest 
upon  the  money  will  take  to  cover  the  ex- 
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pense,  over  and  above  the  days  of  par.  It  is 
drawn  upon  a  stamp,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
transferred  to  any  other  party  by  indorsation. 

The  par  of  exchange  between  Edinburgh 
and  London  is  twenty  days.  It  used  formerly 
to  be  from  forty  to  fifty,  until  Maberly,  a 
private  banker  in  Edinburgh,  who  stopped 
payment  in  1832,  reduced  it  about  (he  year 
1818,  and,  after  some  opposition,  the  other 
banks  followed  his  example.  The  stamp  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  charged  when  the  par 
was  at  this  long  date,  except  by  one  or  two 
of  the  older  banks. 

Days  of  grace  are  of  course  allowed  upon 
drafts  drawn  upon  a  stamp,  and  it  is  therefore 
usual  to  draw  letters  of  credit  on  London  at 
twenty-three  days'  date. 

The  charge  made  by  bankers  in  Edinburgh 
upon  drafts  drawn  on  English  towns  at  sight  is 
one-fourth  per  cent,  in  lieu  of  the  par  of  ex- 
change, which  is  an  exceedingly  moderate 
charge,  as  they  could  easily  make  much  more 
by  having  the  money  invested  in  London  dur- 
ing the  currency  of  those  drafts.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  instances  in  which  bankers  sacri- 
fice their  own  interest  to  the  public  weal. 
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Many  individuals,  instead  of  obtaining  a 
letter  of  credit,  adopt  the  unsafe  practice  of 
transmitting  money  to  their  correspondents 
enclosed  in  letters,  and  for  this  purpose  usually 
make  use  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  which 
they  cut  in  halves,  retaining  one-half  till 
receipt  of  the  first  is  acknowledged.  This 
proceeding  saves  both  the  expense  of  stamp 
and  the  sum  charged  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
days  of  par. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  of  the  banks 
in  Scotland  to  allow  a  slight  per  centage  when 
Bank  of  England  notes  were  presented  to 
them,  and  it  was  also  their  custom  to  make  a 
like  charge  .when  they  gave  Bank  of  England 
notes  to  any  one.  In  the  life  of  Grimaldi  the 
Clown,  edited  by  Boz,  we  are  told  that  Grim- 
aldi was  very  much  annoyed  at  having  to  pay 
five  per  cent,  upon  a  sum  he  received  in  Bank 
of  England  notes  from  one  of  the  banks  in 
Edinburgh  when  on  a  visit  there.  Such  an 
enormous  charge  as  this  was  never  made 
in  Scotland— one-fourth  per  cent. — i.  e.  five 
shillings  per  hundred — was  the  usual  charge. 
Grimaldi  or  his  editor  has,  in  this  statement, 
only  substituted  pounds  for  shillings. 
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Cash  may  be  transmitted  from  one  person 
in  one  place  to  another  person  in  another,  by 
simply  paying  it  into  a  bank,  and  desiring 
them  to  advise  their  agency.  This  is  effected 
upon  the  same  terms  as  that  on  which  a  let- 
ter of  credit  is  granted. 

The  book  in  which  letters  of  credit  upon 
the  bank's  branches  are  entered  when  drawn, 
is  entitled,  "Head  Office  drafts  on  Agencies/' 
and  that  for  letters  upon  London,  "  Drafts 
on  London  bankers."  They  are  ruled  for 
the  date  of  drawing,  number,  agency,  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  to 
be  paid,  sum,  and  the  date  when  paid. 

When  banks  are  employed,  as  is  often  the 
case,  to  remit  to  the  Continent,  India,  China, 
&c.  they  draw  bills  on  their  agents  in  Lon- 
don, at  so  many  days*  sight.  Those  bills  are 
sent  abroad,  and  are  eagerly  purchased  there 
for  remittances  to  Great  Britain,  as,  being 
paper  of  the  highest  class,  they  always  com- 
mand the  best  rates  of  exchange.  Should  the 
place  where  the  bill  is  purposed  to  be  negoti- 
ated be  at  such  a  distance  as  to  permit  a 
longer  period  of  time  to  elapse  than  is  requi- 
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site  to  compensate  for  the  London  par  and 
stamp,  interest  at  the  current  deposit  rate  is 
allowed  on  the  amount  of  the  bill  for  such 
extra  time.  Several  of  the  Edinburgh  banks 
have  recently  established  correspondents  all 
over  the  Continent,  on  whom  they  draw 
direct. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  first  banking  company  established  in 
Scotland,  was  that  called  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land. Nine  years  after  its  establishment,  the 
company  began,  as  other  European  banks  had 
done,  to  issue  notes,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  bills  or  tickets,  for  L.l,  L.5,  L.10, 
L.20,  L.50,  and  L.l 00,  payable  on  demand. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  an  alleged 
partiality  of  that  establishment  for  the  Jaco- 
bites in  1715,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 
was  got  up  with  a  view  to  rival  the  other, 
and  the  officers  of  customs  and  excise  had 
orders  to  accept  of  the  notes  of  this  new 
company,  in  preference  to  the  other,  in  all 
payments  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  Royal  Bank,  thus  favoured  by  govern- 
ment, made  a  point  to  collect  large  value  of 
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the  notes  of  the  Old  Bank,  in  order  to  make 
a  larger  demand  upon  them  than  could  be 
expected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
with  a  seeming  intention  to  oblige  them  to 
stop  payment. 

The  Old  Bank  bore  this  for  some  time, 
but,  at  length,  fell  into  the  expedient  of 
inserting  into  their  notes,  what  they  called, 
"  an  optional  clause/'  by  which  they  promised 
payment  to  the  bearer,  either  upon  demand, 
or,  in  the  option  of  the  directors,  six  months 
after,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
from  the  day  whereon  the  demand  should 
be  made.  This  had  the  desired  effect — the 
Royal  Bank  ceased  to  annoy  its  elder  sister, 
and  the  Old  Bank  never  took  advantage  of 
this  optional  clause,  but  always  paid,  when 
demanded,  those  notes  presented  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  business. 

About  17^1,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow 
found  it  necessary,  for  carrying  on  their 
business,  to  establish  first  one  and  then 
another  company  at  Glasgow,  after  the  model 
of  the  Edinburgh  banks  Their  notes  were 
drawn  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  but 
the  banks  at  Edinburgh,  being  provoked  at 
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the  establishment  of  these  companies,  united 
to  distress  them  in- the  same  manner  in  which 
the  Royal  Bank  had  endeavoured  to  distress 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  or  Old  Bank.  Where- 
upon the  Glasgow  banks  adopted  the  same 
expedient  as  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had  done 
on  a  like  occasion,  and  inserted  the  optional 
clause  into  their  notes. 

The  Royal  Bank,  British  Linen  Company, 
and  a  third  bank  shortly  thereafter  established 
at  Glasgow,  followed  their  example. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  French 
war  of  1756-63,  the  low  price  of  stocks 
induced  many  gentlemen  to  take  up  all  the 
money,  either  owing  to  them,  or  what  they 
could  borrow,  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  into  the  public  funds.  This 
money  being  paid  to  the  proprietors,  or  their 
agents  in  Scotland,  in  Scotish  bank  notes, 
and  it  being  necessary,  in  order  to  remit  it 
to  London,  to  exchange  them,  there  arose  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  cash  or  bills  upon 
London,  on  all  the  banking  companies  in 
Scotland. 

This  demand  the  banks  found  it  difficult 
to  meet,  and  in  exchange  for  their  own  notes 
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gave  bills  on  London,  payable  at  long  dates. 
Many  of  those  who  at  first  refused  to  accept 
of  such  bills  were  intimidated  into  it  by  the 
banks  threatening  to  take  advantage  of  the 
optional  clause,  and  they  did  so  in  the  case  of 
those  who  would  not  on  any  account  take  the 
bills,  or  paid  their  demand  in  sixpences. 

The  inconvenience  to  which  such  a  course 
of  proceeding  subjected  the  holders  of  the 
notes,  induced  them  in  1763  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  on  the  subject  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament. 

In  17^5,  therefore,  an  act  was  passed,  re- 
quiring that  all  notes  in  Scotland  circulating 
like  specie  shall,  after  15th  May  1766,  be 
paid  on  demand,  without  reserving  any  power 
or  option  of  delaying  payment,  under  the 
penalty  of  L.500  to  the  prosecutor,  besides 
costs  of  suit,  and  none  shall  be  effectual  after 
the  1st  June  1765,  under  the  value  of  twenty 
shillings,  and  the  person  who  issues  such  notes 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  L.500,  with  costs  of 
suit,  to  be  recovered  by  a  popular  action. 
Prior  to  that  time  many  notes  were  in  circu- 
lation, particularly  throughout  the  north  of 
Scotland,  for  sums  of  five  shillings  and  under. 
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The  remarkable  scarcity,  however,  of  silver 
coin  in  1797,  caused  the  banks  to  have  re- 
course once  more  to  five  shilling  notes,  which 
were  common  in  all  parts  of  Scotland  till  about 
181 4,  but  since  then  they  have  not  been  made 
use  of,  except  in  some  parts  of  the  Western 
Highlands. 

Scotish  banks  are  allowed  to  issue  notes 
payable  on  demand  for  any  sum  under  one 
hundred  pounds.  Such  notes  are  generally 
termed  c<  bank-notes/'  although  that  appella- 
tion belongs  exclusively  to  those  issued  by 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land. At  present,  those  in  circulation  are  for 
L.100,  L.20,  L.10,  L.5,  L.l,  Is.  and  L.l. 
Notes  for  L.2,  2s.  and  L.2,  were  used  for 
some  time,  but  being  voted  of  little  use  were 
discontinued. 

Although  declared  to  be  payable  only  at  the 
head  office  of  the  establishment,  the  agents  in 
practice  cash  them  at  the  various  branches. 

Every  note  must  be  stamped. 

The  duty  charged  on  L.l 00  notes  is  8s. 
20  2s. 

10  Is.  9d. 

5  Is.  3d. 

1     Is. 


5d. 
1 
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The  Bank  of  Scotland,  Royal  Bank,  and 
British  Linen  Company,  by  39th  and  48th 
Geo.  III.  are  privileged  to  issue  notes  for  L.l, 
L.l,  Is.,  L.2,  and  L  2, 2s.  on  unstamped  paper, 
for  which  they  give  security  to  the  Stamp 
Office  to  produce  true  accounts  of  all  the  notes 
to  be  issued  by  them  respectively,  and  account 
for  and  pay  the  several  duties. 

It  is  not  allowed  by  law  that  the  date  of  a 
bank-note  should  be  otherwise  than  written. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  made  in  favour  of 
the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland. 

There  is  no  other  expense  in  the  getting  up 
of  a  note  than  the  engraving,  casting  off,  the 
paper,  and  the  stamp.  A  one  pound  note  is 
calculated  to  cost  about  y^d..  in  all. 

All  bankers  issuing  notes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England,  are  required  by 
the  stamp  act  to  take  out  an  annual  licence, 
which  costs  L.30.  A  bank  having  branches, 
at  which  its  notes  are  issued,  is  required  to 
take  out  more  than  one  licence,  but  not  obliged 
to  take  more  than  four. 

Notes  of  a  banking  company  are  subscribed 
by  such  officers  as  the  ordinary  directors  ap- 
point by  a  minute  in  their  sederunt  book,  but 
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as  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  bank's  notes 
should  be  signed  exclusively  by  them,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  power  to  this  effect  is 
delegated  to  the  tellers  and  clerks  of  the  esta- 
blishment, who  sign  for  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  directors. 

It  is  provided  by  5  Geo.  III.  cap.  49,  that 
in  the  event  of  non-payment  of  Scotish  bank 
notes,  summary  execution  shall  proceed  upon 
every  note,  at  the  instance  of  the  holder 
against  the  persons  liable  in  payment,  not 
only  for  the  sum  contained  in  the  note,  but 
also  for  the  interest  from  the  time  of  demand- 
ing payment.  That  a  protest  taken  at  the 
office  of  those  who  are  liable  for  payment 
shall  be  registrable  in  any  competent  judica- 
tory within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the 
protest ;  and  that  execution  shall  pass  as  upon 
protests  of  bills  of  exchange.  No  suspension 
or  sist  shall  be  allowed  but  upon  a  discharge, 
or  upon  an  offer  of  the  contents,  with  interest 
and  expenses.  For  preventing  unnecessary 
expense  in  protesting  each  note,  the  holder  of 
any  number  of  notes,  after  prefixing  to  the 
protest  the  contents  of  any  one  note,  shall 
subjoin  thereto  the  dates  and  numbers  of  the 
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other  notes  ;  which  protest  being  duly  regis- 
trate  as  aforesaid  shall  be  sufficient  warrant 
for  letters  of  horning,  &c.  for  paying  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole  notes. 

By  3d  and  4th  William  IV.  banks  of  issue 
were  required  to  make  returns  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Stamps  at  the  Stamp-Office  in 
London,  of  the  average  amount  of  their  notes 
in  circulation  in  the  quarters  ending  1st 
January,  April,  July,  and  October,  in  each 
year.  This  quarterly  average  was  ordered  to 
be  found  from  the  amount  in  circulation  at 
the  end  of  each  week. 

Dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  the  Le- 
gislature, ever  desirous  to  make  alterations 
whether  they  are  improvements  or  not,  soon 
after  passed  a  law  for  a  more  frequent  return 
of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation. 
By  4th  and  5th  Victoria,  therefore,  it  was 
enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  July 
1841,  all  bankers  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales,  respectively,  who  issued 
promissory  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on  de- 
mand, should  keep  weekly  accounts  of  the 
amount  in  circulation,  and  make  returns 
thereof  every  four  weeks,  within  seven  days 
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after  the  conclusion  of  such  four  weeks,  under 
a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  sterling  for  each  ne- 
glect or  omission  to  do  so.     And  in  order  to 
ensure  accuracy  those  returns  are  required  to 
be  verified  by  the  affidavit  or  affirmation  of 
one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  banking  com- 
pany, made  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a 
Master   extraordinary  in    Chancery,  or  any 
person  authorised  to  take  affidavits  by  any  of 
the  superior  Courts  in  England  or  Ireland. 
From  the  returns  an  account  is  required  to 
be  prepared  every  four  weeks  of  the  average 
aggregate  amount  of  promissory  notes  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand,  which  have  been  in  cir- 
culation the  preceding  four  weeks,  distinguish- 
ing those  circulated  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
by  private  banks,  and  by  joint  stock  banks  in 
England  and  Wales,  by  the  Banks  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and   by  all 
other  banks  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  average 
amount  of  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng. 
land  during  these  preceding  four  weeks,  for 
insertion  in  the  London  Gazette. 

The  issue  of  notes  is  one  of  the  sources  of  a 
bank's  profit,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  public,  by 
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reason  of  the  large  amount  of  notes  constantly 
on  hand,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  interest 
upon  the  paper,  engraving,  and  stamps.  Of 
the  several  classes  of  promissory  notes  payable 
on  demand,  those  for  one  pound  have  the 
greatest  circulation.  To  the  large  notes  they 
bear  the  proportion  in  value  of  L.26  to  L.17- 
They  penetrate  into  minute  channels,  and 
sometimes  remain  out  for  a  length  of  time, 
while  large  notes  usually  return  to  the  bank 
in  a  few  days  after  the  period  of  their  being 
issued.  Eighteen  years  ago  it  was  calculated 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  circulation  was 
returned  into  the  bank  every  six  weeks ;  but 
it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Blair,  Treasurer 
of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore a  select  Committee  on  Banks  of  Issue,  in 
April  1841,  that  the  whole  notes  of  the 
country  are  now  returned  every  ten  or  eleven 
days.  This  change  may  for  the  most  part 
be  attributed  to  the  extension  of  branches  of 
the  various  banks  all  over  the  country,  by 
which  means  the  notes  are  more  quickly  re- 
turned upon  their  parent  establishment  than 
formerly. 

In  1826,  small  notes  were  discontinued  in 
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England,  and  a  gold  currency  introduced. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  same  should  be  done 
in  Scotland  :  but  the  Scotish  members  of 
Parliament  opposed  this  motion,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  was  named  to  take 
into  consideration  the  proposed  change,  and 
hear  evidence  against  it.  Many  of  the 
most  talented  of  the  Scotish  bankers — 
among  whom  we  may  mention  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Kinnear,  Mr.  Robert  Paul,  present 
manager  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  and  Mr. 
John  Thomson,  cashier  of  the  Royal  Bank, 
all  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  exten- 
sive professional  knowledge — were  examined, 
and  were  almost  unanimous  in  considering  a 
small  note  currency  most  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  their  country,  and  that  without  it 
the  present  system  of  banking  in  Scotland 
could  not  go  on.  Sir  Walter  Scott  also  took 
up  his  pen  in  favour  of  a  paper  currency  ; 
and  his  admirable  letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  on  the  subject, 
under  the  sobriquet  of  Malachi  Malagrowther, 
had  the  effect,  despite  Mr  Croker's  elaborate 
answer  to  them,  of  causing  the  proposed 
measure,  as  regarded  Scotland,  to  be  ulti- 
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mately  abandoned.  The  result  was,  that  the 
small  note  circulation  was  allowed  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who 
gave  their  evidence  on  this  occasion,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  change  which  the  substitution  of 
a  metallic  for  a  paper  currency  into  Scotland 
must  produce,  that  the  most  distant  branches 
of  the  banks  would  require  to  be  called  in, 
cash  accounts  withdrawn,  and  the  interests 
given  upon  deposits  most  materially  dimi- 
nished,—a  result  evidently  most  injurious  to 
the  country  at  large. 

With  a  metallic  currency,  it  is  obvious  the 
banks  would  be  involved  in  immense  expense 
merely  for  the  transmission  of  coins  from 
London  to  their  head  office,  and  thence  to 
their  branches.  The  notes  of  a  bank  even- 
tually return  to  that  bank— gold  would  not  ; 
and  when  its  stock  was  exhausted,  it  would 
be  compelled  to  send  to  London  for  a  fresh 
supply,  which  would  create  additional  expense. 
A  large  amount  of  gold  would  thus  require 
to  be  kept  constantly  on  hand,  remaining 
wholly  unproductive. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  order  to  sup- 
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plant  the  one  pound  notes  circulating  in  Scot- 
land, it  would  require  an  import  of  gold  of 
from  two  and  half  to  three  millions. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  judiciously  remarked, 
that  "  gold  must  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
centre  in  London,  for  the  exchange  is  heavily 
against  Scotland  ;*  we  have  the  whole  public 
income,  four  millions  a-year,  to  remit  thither. 
Independent  of  that  large  and  copious  drain, 
wTe  have  occasion  to  send  to  England  the 
rents  of  non-resident  proprietors,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  payments  to  make  to  London,  which 
must  be  done  by  specie,  or  by  bills  payable  in 
the  metropolis,  so  that  the  circulation  moves 
thither  readily,  like  a  horse  led  by  the  bridle, 
while  Scotland's  attempts  to  detain  it,  are 
like  those  of  a  wild  Highlandman  catching 
his  poney  by  the  tail." 

*  In  1762  the  rate  of  exchange  betwixt  Edinburgh 
and  London  was,  for  reasons  just  noticed,  very  high, 
which  caused  a  great  drain  of  specie  from  Scotland. 
To  supply  this  deficiency  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  shortly  afterwards 
brought  from  London  by  waggon  upwards  of  L.100,000 
at  a  cost  of  about  L.4,  10s.  per  cent. — L.l,  16s.  having 
been  paid  for  expenses,  and  L.3,  4s.  per  cent,  for  ex- 
change. 
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Were  the  one  pound  notes  abolished,  it 
would  materially  limit  the  accommodation 
that  men  in  business  at  present  readily  pro- 
cure. Instead  of  having  the  benefit  of  a  cash 
account,  and  paying  interest  only  upon  the 
sum  for  which  he  has  immediate  necessity,  a 
person  would  require  to  borrow  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  meet  the  various  demands  upon 
him  throughout  the  year,  and  pay  interest 
upon  the  whole.  In  many  cases,  although  in 
good  credit  and  prosperous,  borrowers  would 
be  altogether  unable  to  procure  a  loan,  for 
ordinary  lenders  usually  require  heritable  se- 
curity ;  and  bankers,  from  the  necessity  of 
keeping  always  on  hand  an  enormous  quantity 
of  bullion,  would  not  at  all  times  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  such  an  advance.  Both 
the  agricultural  and  mercantile  interests  would 
thus  suffer.  As  bearing  upon  this  point  it 
may  be  instanced  that  formerly  when  private 
banks  were  popular  in  Edinburgh,  they,  in 
consequence  of  not  issuing  notes,  charged  a 
commission  in  addition  to  the  discount  upon 
bills.  They  issued  the  notes  of  other  banks, 
with  whom  they  kept  an  account,  but  it  is 
highly  probable,  if  gold  had  been  the  currency, 
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they  would  necessarily  have  been  required  to 
make  a  greater  charge. 

To  pay  the  wages  of  workmen  in  larger 
notes  than  one  pound  would  be  almost  im- 
possible. A  number  of  them  would  require 
to  get  a  five  pound  note  changed  before  each 
could  have  his  proportion  ;  and  this,,  says  Mr 
Monteith,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,* "  has  been  often  attended  with  very 
serious  consequences.  They  went  together 
to  public-houses  to  get  their  change,  and, 
before  parting,  they  generally  spent  part  of 
it.  Indeed,  the  people  of  the  house  would 
be  unwilling  to  give  them  the  silver  for  it, 
unless  a  part  of  it  was  expended  in  spirits  or 
ale/' 

So  great  is  the  predilection  in  favour  of 
notes,  that  they  are,  in  almost  every  instance, 
preferred  to  bullion.  Indeed,  in  many  places 
in  Scotland  there  has  always  been  a  decided 
prejudice  against  gold  coins  ;  arising  from  an 
apprehension  that  they  may  be  under  weight, 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  their  being  stolen,  the 
facilities  for  tracing  them  are  less  than  would 

*  Evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  1826,  p.  167. 
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be    the  case   if    bank   notes   had   been  ab- 
stracted. 

The  recent  proclamations  regarding  light 
coin,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  many,  has 
rendered  a  metallic  currency  nearly  as  un- 
popular in  England  as  it  has  always  been  in 
Scotland.  The  first  proclamation  was  dated 
3d  June  1842,  and  referred  to  those  issued  by 
his  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  when  Prince 
Regent,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his  father 
King  George  the  Third,  dated  1st  July  1817, 
and  by  King  George  the  Fourth,  dated  6th 
February  1821,  wherein  it  was  enjoined, 
that  if  upon  weighing  the  coin  it  was  found 
deficient,  the  party  to  whom  it  was  tendered 
was  empowered  to  cut,  break,  or  deface  it. 
It  therefore  having  been  conceived  that  strict 
attention  was  not  paid  to  the  weighing  of 
the  coins,  it  was,  for  the  better  observance 
of  these  orders,  commanded  by  this  pro- 
clamation, that  all  sovereigns  which  did  not 
weigh  5  pennyweights  2\  grains,  and  all 
half  sovereigns  which  did  not  weigh  2  penny- 
weights 13J  grains,  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
current,  or  pass  in  any  payment  whatsoever. 
This  had  the  effect  of  compelling  every  trader 
to  resort  to  the  primitive  expedient  of  carry- 
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ing  a  balance  and  weights  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,*  and  manifold  were  the  annoyances 
to  which  the  public  in  England  were  com- 
pelled to  submit,  by  reason  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  law.  Among  other  things,  the 
Bank  of  England  itself  thought  proper  to  pay 
away  light  sovereigns  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, by  which  means,  if  it  did  not  effect 
great  gain,  it  at  least  entailed  a  serious  loss 
upon  her  Majesty's  lieges,  and  the  bank  per- 
sisted in  continuing  this  practice  even  after 
the  complaint  against  it  had  become  pretty 
general,  and  the  British  press  had  noticed 
the  fact  in  no  very  measured  terms. 

There  was  a  second  proclamation  issued  of 
date  the  2d  October  1843,  wherein  it  wac 
ordered  that  after  the  1st  January  1844,  all 
persons,   especially   officers   of  the   revenue, 

*  "  Gold  and  silver  money  in  China  is  current  only 
by  its  weight,  not  by  any  mark,  stamp,  or  signature 
impressed  upon  it ;  so  that  merchants  there,  lest  the 
intercourse  of  commerce  should  meet  with  any  ob- 
struction or  impediment,  carry  always  weights  about 
them  to  balance  and  poise  these  lumps  and  fragments 
of  gold  and  silver  they  either  receive,  or  else  issue  out 
and  disburse/* — Philpot's  original  and  growth  of  Her- 
aldry.   Lond.  1672,  12mo. 
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should  cut  up  and  break  all  sovereigns  and 
half  sovereigns  which  were  not  of  the  weight 
mentioned  in  the  former  proclamation, — 
which  is  accordingly  in  the  act  of  being  daily 
done. 

It  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, and  perhaps  unwise,  to  throw  the  bur- 
den of  loss  entirely  upon  the  holders  of  the 
gold  coin — at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  that 
enjoined  by  those  proclamations.  There 
ought  to  have  been  greater  latitude  afforded — 
there  ought  to  have  been  a  graduated  scale 
of  weight  for  the  coins  of  the  various  reigns, 
and  even  then  the  officers  of  revenue  ought  to 
have  been  allowed  to  take  in  payment  sover- 
eigns and  half  sovereigns  of  weight  a  grain  or 
two  less  than  that  contained  in  the  proclama- 
tion. This  was  done  in  1774,  when  Lord 
North  issued  an  order  to  the  several  persons 
concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  public 
revenues,  to  take  in  payment  all  guineas  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  George  II.  which  should 
weigh  not  less  than  six  grains  short  of  their 
original  weight,  and  from  thence  to  the  12th 
of  George  III.,  (which  was  within  two  years 
of  the  date  of  this  order,)  which  should  weigh 
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not  less  than  three  grains  short,  and  this  Lord 
North  designated  as  "  reasonable  wear." 
These  arrangements  were  upon  a  much  more 
liberal  scale  than  those  of  our  own  time,  but 
still  they  were  not  so  liberal  as  those  made  in 
former  times.  There  were  several  proclama- 
tions in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
the  First,  and  Charles  the  First,  ordaining 
that  upon  account  of  the  wear  of  the  gold 
monies,  a  twenty  shillings  piece  that  wanted 
but  three  grains,  should  be  current  without 
any  abatement;  and  that  any  that  wanted 
above  three,  and  not  more  than  six  grains, 
should  be  current  upon  paying  after  the  rate 
of  2d.  for  every  grain  wanting ;  and  that 
any  that  wanted  more  than  six  should  be 
punched,  and  current  only  by  weight. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  against  a 
paper  currency,  but  more  has  been  urged  in 
its  favour.  It  has  at  least  the  advantage  of 
being  a  cheap  circulating  medium  both  for  the 
banker  and  the  community,  while  gold  is  the 
reverse;  and  this  to  Scotland  is  a  material 
consideration.  The  fact  of  the  banker  being 
laid  under  the  obligation  of  exchanging  his 
notes  for  specie  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder, 
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must,  under  the  excellent  system  of  manage- 
ment in  which  joint  stock  banks  in  Scotland 
presently  rejoice,  always  act  as  an  effectual 
check  upon  any  over  issue  on  his  part.  In 
short,  the  only  use  of  gold  as  a  circulating 
medium  is  to  provide  trading  stock  for  the 
Jews,  whenever  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
article  induces  them  to  melt  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  convincing  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  the  Scotch  nation  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  issue  of  notes  by  the 
Banks  in  Scotland  is  still  looked  upon  with  a 
distrustful,  and,  shall  we  say,  envious  eye,  by 
our  Southern  neighbours.  Prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  act  for  a  more  frequent  return  of  the 
bank  notes  in  circulation,  an  examination  of 
bankers  took  place  before  a  select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose 
of  enquiring  into  the  expediency  of  such 
an  arrangement,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
sounding  whether  Scotland  would  agree  to 
the  establishment  of  one  bank  of  issue  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  its  bankers  be  induced 
to  use  and  issue  the  paper  of  that  one  bank, 
the  proposed  allowance  for  which  was  fixed  at 
fifteen  shillings  per  cent.  The  bankers  in  Scot- 
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land  had  not,  of  course,  any  objections  to  make 
monthly  instead  of  quarterly  returns  of  the 
amount  of  their  circulation,  but,  as  may  be 
readily  conceived,  they  had  a  great  dislike 
to  the  institution  of  one  bank  of  issue,  and 
the  consequent  abrogation  of  the  Scotish 
bank-note  system.  This  absurd  proposition 
was  urged  by  George  Warde  Norman,  Esq. 
one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  occasion  of  his  examination  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Banks  of  Issue  in 
June  1840,  and  was  seconded  by  other  indi- 
viduals then  examined,  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  regulating  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, which,  it  was  said,  the  country  banks 
were  material  in  affecting,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Mr  J.  W.  Gilbart,  manager  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  many  useful  and  popular  works 
upon  banking,  being  questioned  on  this  point 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  1841,  thus  re- 
plied : — 

u  The  Bank  of  England  is  governed  by 
certain  laws,  which  do  not  apply  to  the  coun- 
try circulation ;    the   country  circulation   of 
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England  is  also  governed  by  laws  peculiar  to 
itself;  the  circulation  of  Scotland  is  also 
governed  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself;  those 
respective  circulations  are  all  governed  by 
uniform  laws,  as  is  shown  by  their  arriving 
at  nearly  the  same  point  at  the  same  period 
of  the  year ;  and  therefore  you  cannot  intro- 
duce any  system  by  which  all  those  various 
circulations,  governed  by  different  laws,  can 
be  amalgamated  into  one  system.  Such  a 
system  would  be  at  variance  with  itself,  and 
would  tend  to  destroy  that  beautiful  system 
of  country  banking  which  now  exists  in  this 
country ; — a  system  which  has  tended  very 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  which, 
by  receiving  the  surplus  capital  of  different 
districts,  and  giving  out  the  capital  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade,  calls  forth  all  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  puts 
into  motion  the  industry  of  the  nation,  and 
at  the  sametime  supplies  a  circulation  which 
expands  and  contracts  in  each  district,  accor- 
ding as  it  is  required  by  the  trade  or  agricul- 
ture of  the  district.  Those  expansions  or  con- 
tractions take  place  at  different  periods  of  the 
year  in  different  districts  ;  the  circulation  ex- 
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pands  when  the  wants  of  trade  require  it,  and 
when  no  longer  wanted  it  again  returns  ;  and 
I  think  this  beautiful  system,  in  the  language 
of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  deputies  from 
Joint- Stock  Banks,  '  has  greatly  promoted 
the  agriculture,  trade,  mining,  and  general 
industry  of  the  nation,  and  that  equal  ad- 
vantages cannot  be  produced  by  one  bank  of 
issue/  " 

"  No  single  Bank  of  Issue,"  says  Mr  Find- 
lay  of  Glasgow,  in  one  of  his  able  pam- 
phlets, "  could,  under  any  system  of  manage- 
ment, adapt  itself  with  the  same  perfection  to 
the  necessary  wants  of  the  people  for  their 
daily  transactions,  accommodating  itself  to  the 
varying  price  of  commodities  and  wages,  and 
to  the  greater  or  lesser  activity  of  agricultural, 
mining,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ;  which  object  can  only  be  attained  by 
a  system  of  banking,  based,  as  the  Scotch  sys- 
tem ever  has  been,  on  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom of  action  to  its  administrators,  kept  in 
check  by  the  convertibility  of  their  issues 
into  gold,  and  by  their  reciprocal  check 
through  the  exchanges,  upon  the  conduct  of 
each  other/' 
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Mr  P.  W.  Kennedy,  of  Ayr,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
30th  April  1841,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  single  bank  of  issue  for  the  United 
Kingdom  would  completely  overturn  the 
present  system  of  banking  in  Scotland. 
{\  Our  system/'  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  is 
based  upon  the  power  that  our  currency 
gives  to  allow  a  high  rate  of  deposit  interest  ; 
if  you  take  from  us  the  profit  that  our  cur- 
rency yields,  we  must  make  our  profit  from 
some  other  source;  we  must  encrease  the 
charges  to  the  community,  and  allow  less  in- 
terest, or  probably  no  interest  at  all.  Those 
parties  who  have  more  money  than  they  can 
employ,  place  it  in  our  hands,  while  we  lend 
to  those  of  skill  and  industry  who  require 
capital.  The  loss  of  the  profit  derived  from 
their  circulation  would  probably  force  the 
banks  in  times  of  difficulty  to  press  their  cus- 
tomers to  pay  up  the  advances  made  to  them, 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  deposi- 
tors ;  because  if  we  allowed  a  lower  rate  of 
interest,  our  depositors  would  become  rest- 
less, take  their  money  from  us,  bring  it  up 
to  London,  and  invest  it  in  foreign  funds, 
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and  in  all  sorts  of  wild  speculations.  The 
only  instance  in  Scotland  in  which  we  al- 
lowed no  interest,  was  in  1825,  when  there 
arose  a  derangement  of  commerce,  and  an 
imprudence  of  action,  such  as  has  never 
been  seen  at  any  other  time  in  Scotland/' 
With  these  facts  before  them,  it  would  be  a 
somewhat  unfair  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature,  ever  to  propose  the  institution  of 
one  bank  of  issue,  which  would  be  just  the 
first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  one 
bank  for  the  Nation,  having  for  its  sub-offices 
and  branches,  one  out  of  every  four  of  the 
banks  presently  in  the  kingdom, — a  course 
which  would  produce  incalculable  disadvan- 
tages to  the  banking  community  as  presently 
constituted. 

When  this  proposal  of  one  bank  of  issue  was 
made,  it  would  appear  that  a  misapprehension 
existed  as  to  the  circulation  of  Scotland, 
"  both  as  respects  its  amount, "  as  Mr  Cros- 
bie  observes  in  his  excellent  and  important 
"  Remarks  on  the  Scotch  system  of  Banking, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  banks  of    Issue,"*    "  and  the  influence 

*  These  u  Remarks"  first  appeared  in  the  Glasgow 
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which  that  amount,  taken  in  connection  with 
its  restricted  use  (being  solely  applicable  to 
Scotland),  can  have  in  the  important  question, 
whether  the  notes  issued  by  Scotch  Bankers 
can  in  any  way  interfere  with,  or  counteract 
the  efforts  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  regulating  the  currency  of  Great 
Britain ;"  and  this  gentleman  proceeds  to  shew, 
that  as  compared  with  the  population,  rental, 
shipping,  and  tillage,  the  note  circulation  of 
Scotland  is  only  equal  to  about  three-fifths  of 
the  circulation  of  England,  and  that  the  issue 
of  notes  by  bankers  in  Scotland  has  no  power 
whatever,  to  derange  the  currency  of  Great 
Britain. 

As  soon  as  a  bank  receives  its  notes  from 
the  Stamp  Office,  the  total  amount  is  entered 
to  the  credit  of  "  Note  Account."  When  pre- 
pared for  circulation,  their  denomination, 
number,  and  date,  are  entered  in  the  u  Note 
Register." 

Unissuable  notes  are  those  which  have,  by 
the  aid  of  time,  become  mutilated  or  soiled. 

Courier,  sometime  in  December  1840,  and  were  sub- 
sequently reprinted  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  from 
which  they  were  copied  into  many  of  the  leading- 
journals. 
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Formerly  the  stamp  act  required  that  notes 
should  be  renewed  every  three  years  ;   but 
now  they  are  permitted  to  be  issued  and  re- 
issued at  the  will  of  the  banker.     It  is  calcu- 
lated that  they  last,  on  an  average,  five  years. 
Whenever  they  begin  to  get  thin,  or  torn  at 
the  right  hand  corner  of  the  top — as  by  this 
place  bankers  turn  them  over  in  counting — 
they  are  liable  to  be  passed ;  consequently 
lost  to  the  person  paying  money,  should  the 
receiver  of  it  be  one  of  those  whose  notions  on 
the  subject  of  meum  and  tuum  are  rather  in- 
definite, or  of  that  class  who,  by  some  strange 
process  of  moral  reasoning,  conceive  that  they 
are  fully  entitled  to  retain  for  their  own  espe- 
cial use  and  behoof  all  sums  of  money  given 
them  over  and  above  that  for  which  they  possess- 
ed a  claim, — the  more  particularly  if  received 
from  a  banker,  it  being  a  part  of  their  creed 
that  the  banker  would  rather  lose  the  money 
than  be  told  he  has  committed  a  mistake.  All 
notes  in  the  state  just  described  are  therefore 
put  aside  as  unfit  for  farther  issue. 

In  banks  which  are  understood  to  be  well 
regulated,  the  notes  are  then  sorted  according 
to  their  respective  initial  letters  and  their 
numbers,  and  entered  into  a  book,  termed 
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"  Record  of  notes  destroyed/'  prior  to  being 
consigned  to  the  flames.  Another  book  is  kept 
— "  Register  of  notes" — in  which  one  page  is 
apportioned  to  every  set  of  notes*  issued  by 
the  bank  ;  and,  as  soon  as  burned,  each  note 
is  marked  off  in  this  book  by  the  number  of 
the  warrant  by  which  the  directors  empower 
the  manager  to  take  credit  for  the  amount 
when  they  destroy  it ;  thus  shewing  at  one 
glance  how  many  notes  of  each  particular  set 
are  in  circulation. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that 
this  system  is  by  no  means  the  general  one ; 
the  total  sum  of  notes  of  each  particular  set 
being  often  the  only  record  kept  by  many 
banks  when  their  notes  are  destroyed. 

From  the  superior  style  in  which  the  notes 
are  now  engraved,  forgeries  are  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years,  those  which  have  appeared  have  been 
chiefly  on  provincial  banks.  The  National 
Bank,  the  notes  of  which  are  most  elegant, 
was  the  first  to  adopt  an  intricate  style  of  en- 

*  A  set  or  book  of  notes  consists  of  five  hundred  if 
one  pound  notes,  and  of  two  hundred  if  large  notes. 
The  upper  number  on  the  note  is  that  of  the  set,  the 
under  that  of  the  place  the  note  holds  in  that  set. 
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graving,  which  is  supposed  by  Mr  William 
Chambers*  and  others  to  render  the  forging 
of  them  a  very  difficult  task.  They  are  en- 
graved upon  improved  steel  plates,  and  the 
amount  for  which  the  note  is  granted  is  re- 
peated in  very  minute  letters  all  over  the 
body  of  the  note — so  minute  that  it  requires 
a  very  quick  eye  to  detect  its  existence.  On 
a  twenty  shilling  note  of  that  bank,  the  word 
"  one  pound"  occurs  one  thousand  and  sixty- 
one  times. 

It  is  perhaps  erroneous  to  imagine  that  the 
safety  from  forgery  depends  merely  upon  the 
peculiarity  of  the  style  of  engraving  adopted 
by  the  Scotish  Banks,  for,  in  our  belief,  this 
very  peculiarity,  instead  of  being  a  safeguard, 
only  affords  the  forger  greater  latitude  for  the 
successful  pursuit  of  his  vocation ;  it  allows 
him  the  advantage  of  a  greater  degree  of  light 
and  shade.  That  which  one  man  can  accom- 
plish, surely  another  can  do  likewise,  and  al- 
though the  latter  executed  his  work  in  a  less 
finished  style  than  the  former,  which  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  course,  the  grasp  which  he 
would  be  enabled  to  take  of  the  bolder  points 
of  the  picture  would  bear  him  out  with  those 
*  See  his  "  Book  of  Scotland." 
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who  are  unskilled,  because  unpractised  in  the 
more  minute  particulars  of  engraving.  It  is 
solely  from  the  number  of  banks  throughout 
*  the  country  that  forgeries  of  this  nature  are 
now  less  frequent  than  they  were  formerly, 
inasmuch  as  a  very  few  days  only  could 
elapse  before  the  issue  of  any  forgery  upon  a 
bank  would  become  generally  known,  and 
everyone  be  put  upon  his  guard,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  amount  forced  into  circulation 
would  be  very  limited  indeed.  The  induce- 
ments to  commit  forgery  are  not  therefore  of 
a  very  enticing  nature,  and  the  time  and  la- 
bour bestowed  upon  the  production  of  the 
plates  would  not  meet  with  anything  like  a 
profitable  return. 

"  The  expense  of  the  circulation  of  a  bank," 
Mr  Reid  observes  in  his  Manual,  "  is,  for 
stamps  and  paper,  about  13s.  9d.  per  cent, 
per  annum ;  the  transmission  of  the  notes  to 
the  branches  costs  about  3s.  more.  There 
are  other  items,  such  as  the  risk  of  forgery 
and  loss ;  the  difference  of  interest  between 
that  which  is  received  upon  the  Exchequer 
bills,  held  by  a  bank  for  the  settlement  of  its 
exchanges,  and  that  which  a  bank  would  re- 
ceive if  it  employed  that  portion  of  its  capital  in 
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banking  transactions,  which  may  amount  to 
12s.  more.  It  is  thought  28s.  or  30s.  per 
cent,  covers  the  whole  cost  of  the  circulation/' 
It  is  all  very  proper  to  consider  the  expense 
of  stamps,  paper,  and  the  transmission  of  the 
notes  to  the  bank's  branches,  as  part  of  the 
expense  of  circulation,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  how  the  risk  of  forgery  or  loss 
can  be  included  in  such  expense,  the  more 
especially  as  a  bank  gains  by  such  of  its  notes 
as  are  destroyed  by  the  public,  or  lost  at  sea, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  bound  to  pay  forgeries. 
Neither  is  it  very  clear  to  perceive  how  any 
loss  can  be  presumed  upon  that  portion  of  a 
bank's  capital  which  has  been  necessarily  in- 
vested in  Exchequer  bills  for  the  purposes  of 
facilitating  the  transactions  of  the  bank. 
Even  though  it  had  invested  this  capital  in 
other  things,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  gain 
was  to  be  the  result.  When  any  one  regrets 
the  chance  he  has  lost  by  not  engaging  in 
some  speculation  which  has  turned  out  pro- 
fitable, let  him  reflect  that  there  were  greater 
chances  of  its  turning  out  the  very  reverse. 
It  is  foolish  to  estimate  our  profits  not  by 
what  is,  but  by  what  might  have  been. 

i2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


NOTE    EXCHANGES. 


The  system  of  exchanging  notes  was  be- 
gun in  1752  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the 
Royal  Bank,  under  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  has  since  continued. 

There  are  two  days  a- week  on  which  ex- 
changes are  made  in  Edinburgh — Tuesday 
and  Friday;  it  being  an  understood  agree- 
ment among  the  banks  themselves,  that  none 
shall  present  to  another  any  of  its  notes  for 
payment  in  cash  upon  the  intermediate  days. 

To  effect  those  exchanges,  all  the  notes  col- 
lected at  the  head-office,  and,  by  means  of 
the  bank's  branches,  throughout  the  provinces, 
are  sorted  according  to  the  various  banks  to 
which  they  belong.  The  small  — that  is,  the 
one  pound — notes  are  counted  into  parcels  of 
twenty  each,  and  those  parcels  made  up  into 
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sums  of  L.500 ;  twenty- five  of  them  being  of 
course  requisite  for  this  purpose.  The  large 
are  arranged  into  parcels  of  hundreds  and  of 
thousands,  and  the  guineas  after  the  manner  of 
the  one  pound  notes.  They  are  then  entered 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Exchange-book, 
against  the  names  of  the  banks  who  own 
them.  This  side  of  the  book  has  columns 
for  large  notes,  (the  L.100,  and  those  under, 
being  separately  entered,)  small  notes,  and 
guineas,  the  total  sum  against  each  bank, 
and  the  full  amount  of  notes  to  be  taken  to 
the  Exchange. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  regulations  among  the 
banks  that  no  notes  shall  be  included  among 
those  brought  to  the  Exchange  unless  they 
shall  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  bank 
for  the  space  of  one  night  at  least.  There  are 
other  rules  connected  with  the  Exchange,  which 
the  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  in  the 
Appendix  to  Report  from  Select  Committee 
on  Bank  of  Issue,  (1841). 

Several  of  the  banks  in  Edinburgh  are 
agents  for  Scotish  provincial  banks,  and  con- 
sequently retire  their  notes. 

Those  agencies  are  at  present  as  follow  : — 
The  Royal   for  the  Aberdeen  Banking  Co, 
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Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Bank,  Ayr- 
shire Banking  Co.  and  Dundee  Union  Bank  ; 
The  Commercial  for  the  Arbroath  Banking 
Co.,  Central  Bank  of  Scotland,  North  of  Scot- 
land Banking  Co.,  and  Paisley  Commercial 
Banking  Co. ;  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  for 
Perth,  Dundee,  and  Caledonian,  and  the  West- 
ern Bank  for  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.*  The 

*  The  following  banks  being  no  longer  in  existence, 

any  of  their  notes  which  may  appear  are  thus  retired, 

full  value  being  given  for  them  : — 

Falkirk  and  Paisley  Banks  by  the  British  Linen  Co. 

Ramsay,  Bonars,  and  Co.  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Fife  Bank  by  the  Commercial. 

James  lnglis  and  Co.  by  Mr.  W.  M'Hutcheon,  account- 
ant, Edinburgh. 

Caithness  Bank  by  Mr  Home,  W.  S.  Edinburgh. 

Aberdeen  Commercial,  Perth  Union,  and  Montrose  by 
the  National  Bank. 

Sir  Wm.  Forbes  &  Co.,  Glasgow  Union,  Glasgow  and 
Ship,  Ayr,  Paisley  Union,  Thistle,  Dundee  New, 
and  East  Lothian  Banks  by  the  Union  Bank  of  Scot- 
land. 

Stirling  Bank  by  Sawers  and  Sconce,  writers,  Stirling. 

Dundee  Commercial  by  the  Eastern  Bank. 

Southern  Bank,  and  Glasgow  Joint-Stock  Banking  Co. 
by  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Bank. 

Greenock  Bank  Co.  by  The  Western  Bank. 

Cupar  Banking  Co.  by  David  Allan,  tobacconist,  Cupar, 

Greenock  Union  Bank  by  the  Clydesdale. 
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other  provincial  banking  houses  have  their 
own  branches  in  Edinburgh. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  Scotish  banks  are 
agents  for  English  provincial  banks,  whose 
notes  they  retire,  and  which  in  consequence 
pass  current  in  all  parts  of  Scotland.  They 
are : — 

The  British  Linen  Co.  for  the  Carlisle  and 
Cumberland  Banking  Co.  The  Commercial 
for  the  Carlisle  City  and  District  Bank, 
Carlisle.  None  of  the  other  English  pro- 
vincial banks  have  agents  in  Edinburgh 
for  this  purpose.  Their  notes,  however,  are 
generally  paid  on  presentation  to  any  of  the 
banks  in  Scotland,  under  a  deduction  of  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  on  those  payable  in  London, 
and  one-half  per  cent,  on  those  not  payable 
there. 

The  Exchange  of  notes  takes  place  in  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  on  the  Tuesday,  and  in 
the  Royal  Bank  on  the  Friday  of  each 
week,  under  their  immediate  and  alternate 
superintendence.  Clerks  from  the  various 
banks  attend,  and  receive  their  own  notes  for 
those  they  may  have  of  others.  Should  they 
receive  a  greater  sum  than  what  they  pay 
away,  the  balance  is  of  course  against  them. 
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To  the  presiding  bank  of  the  exchange  all 
the  other  banks  hand  a  slip,  containing  a  par 
ticular  account  of  the  individual  balances  for 
or  against  them, — 


As  thus : — 


Edinburgh  j 
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Due  to 

Bank  A. 

Due  by 

9,000 

Bank  B. 

13,731 

C. 

D. 

11,351 

E. 

7 

12,956 

F. 

11,655 

G. 

H. 

13,070 

835 

I. 

J. 

12,708 

48,177 

37,136 

37,136 

Balance  due  to 

11,041 

Bank  A. 

(Signed)        

From  those  slips,  a  state  of  that  day's  ex- 
change is  drawn  up.  *A  book  is  kept  for  the 
purpose,  ruled  thus: — 
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This  state  will  almost  explain  itself.  The 
balances  in  favour  of  each  bank  with  another 
are  placed  in  their  respective  columns  on  the 
left  hand,  those  against  them  on  the  right  hand 
side  :  the  same  amounts  must  necessarily  ap- 
pear on  both  sides,  and  the  totals  must  agree. 
For  instance,  say  that  the  balance  of  exchange 
between  the  Bank  A.  and  the  Bank  B.  is 
L.9000  in  favour  of  the  former,  this  sum  will 
be  placed  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  state, 
in  the  column  headed  u  Bank  A."  upon  the 
line — the  second — marked  "  Bank  B."  in  the 
centre.  On  the  right  hand  side  the  same 
sum  will  appear  in  an  exact  reverse  position  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  entered  in  the  column 
headed  "  Bank  B"  on  the  line  marked  Ck  Bank 
A"  in  the  centre.  See  this  example  in  the 
state,  in  which,  to  avoid  invidious  compari- 
sons, the  various  banks  are  represented  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

When  those  particular  balances  have  been 
thus  entered,  the  amount  of  each  column  on 
the  left  hand  side  is  carried  down  to  that 
headed  iC  Amount  in  favour  of  "  in  the  ab- 
stract below.  The  right  hand  side  amounts 
are  placed  in  that  titled  "  Amount  against/' 
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The  differences  between  the  amount  in  favour 
of,  and  the  amount  against,  each  bank,  are 
extended  into  the  columns  headed  "  Balance 
in  favour  of,"  or  "  Balance  against,"  as  the 
case  may  be.  When  the  former,  each  bank 
receives  the  amount  of  its  balance  from  the 
presiding  bank  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  pays. 
These  balances,  when  above  L.1000,  are 
settled  by  exchequer  bills  of  that  value,  and 
the  bank  receiving  them  pays  the  interest.* 
Under  that  sum,  L.100  Bank  of  England 
notes  and  specie  are  called  into  requisition, 

*  "  Exchequer  Bills.  These  require  but  little 
remark.  The  principal  matter  to  be  observed  by  the 
holders  is,  that  they  should  take  care  not  to  retain 
them  in  their  possession  after  the  period  at  which 
they  are  advertised  to  be  paid  off  or  exchanged  for 
new  bills,  (notice  of  which  is  given  from  time  to  time 
in  the  London  Gazette,)  otherwise  they  will  be  com- 
pelled either  to  receive  the  principal,  with  interest  up 
to  the  time  at  which  they  were  advertised,  or  to  hold 
them,  without  any  accruing  interest,  until  the  suc- 
ceeding advertisement  shall  appear,  and  then  be  at 
liberty  to  take  new  bills  j  thus  losing  the  intermediate 
interest,  but  securing  any  premium  they  may  bear  in 
the  stock  market.  The  advertisements  usually  appear 
about  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  bills. — 
Daniel's  Miscellaneous  Inf 01  mation.    Lond.  1831.    8vo. 
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and  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  Royal 
Bank,  and  British  Linen  Company,  are,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  arrangement,  also  taken  in 
payment  of  the  fractional  parts  below  L.1000. 
This  latter  arrangement  is  in  practice  by 
no  means  convenient,  and  to  settle  small  sums 
it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  that  the  banks 
held  a  portion  of  their  Exchequer  Bills  in 
those  for  L.500  and  under. 

Exchequer  bills  fluctuate  with  the  public 
funds ;  they  are  consequently,  sometimes  at  a 
premium  and  sometimes  at  a  discount.  The  in- 
terest on  exchequer  bills  runs  from  noon  to  noon, 
and  not  from  midnight  to  midnight  as  with 
other  bills.  It  commonly  varies  from  one 
penny  halfpenny  to  twopence  halfpenny  per 
cent,  or  one  shilling  and  fivepence  to  two 
shillings  and  a  penny  per  L.1000  per  diem. 
At  one  time  the  interest  was  as  high  as  three- 
pence halfpenny  per  diem.  The  property  of 
Exchequer  bills,  like  that  of  other  bills,  passes 
by  delivery.* 

By  this  arrangement  of  the  balances,  each 
bank  is  obliged  to  hold  a  certain  rateable  pro- 
portion of  Exchequer  bills,  and  to  maintain  its 

*  Wookey,  4,  Barn,  and  Aid.  (K.B.)  1. 
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quota.*  Four  hundred  and  five  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  those  bills,  specially  stamped 
"  Edinburgh  Exchange  Bills/'  are  kept  among 
the  banks,  each  holding  its  quota  in  its  own 
name,  direct  from  government.  Whenever 
the  number  of  bills  on  hand  falls  short  of,  or 
exceeds  the  quota  of  the  bank  by  one-third, 
it  must  buy  from,  or  sell  to  another,  giving, 
or  receiving  a  draft  on  London  at  five  days 
date.  The  purchaser  pays  a  commission  equi- 
valent to  the  eight  days  which  the  draft  has 
to  run,  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  on 
Exchequer  Bills.  Allowingfourpenceforevery 
halfpenny  of  the  rate  of  interest,  will  give  at 
once  the  amount  of  commission.  These  pur- 
chases, as  well  as  the  transfer  of  the  bills  in 
settlement  of  the  balances,  are  made  at  par,  as 

*  This  very  classical  looking  word  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  print  in  "  A  new  Canting  Dictionary." 
Lond.  1725.  12mo. — "  Quota.  Snack,  share,  part, 
proportion,  or  dividend.  Tip  me  my  quota.  Give  me 
my  part  of  the  winnings,  booty,  plunder,"  &c.  And 
such,  it  would  appear,  has  been  its  popularity,  that  the 
learned  lexicographer,  Dr  Johnson,  has  thought  his 
dictionary  would  be  incomplete  unless  he  adopted  this, 
and  a  few  more  slang  words,  into  the  "  forcible  verna- 
cular" of  his  native  land. 
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being  calculated  to  prevent  such  transactions 
from  assuming  the  appearance  of  stock -jobbing, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  gambling. 

When  the  Exchequer  bilh  held  by  the 
banks  for  the  purpose  just  explained,  are 
called  in  by  the  government,  a  meeting  takes 
place  among  the  banks  about  a  fortnight  pre- 
vious to  their  falling  due,  and  each  then  be- 
comes possessed,  by  exchange  or  purchase,  of 
the  bills  issued  by  government  in  their  name. 
Those  bills  are  then  sent  to  London  for  pay- 
ment, prior  to  which  their  place  is  supplied 
by  current  bills.*  It  would  probably  be  a 
better  arrangement  that  those  exchanges  and 
purchases  of  Exchequer  bills  should  not  take 
place  at  all,  but  that  each  bank  should  send  up 
the  entire  amount  of  Exchequer  bills  on  hand, 
whether  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  its  quota 
toMts  agents  in  London/and  get  down  its  ex- 
act quota  in  new  bills.  By  these  means  the 
bank' holding  a  quantity  of  bills  over  and 
above  its  quota,  might  through  its  agents  sell 
that  superfluous  quantity  at  the  time  it  sold 
the  amount  correspondent  to  its  quota,  or 
keep  it  on  hand  till  nearer  the  day  of  pay- 
*  See  Mr  Blair's  evidence,  23d  April  1841. 
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ment  if  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  a  better 
premium.  Thus  would  an  advantage  be 
gained  by  the  bank  holding  the  greater 
amount  of  bills,  which  it  is  certainly  entitled 
to,  while  every  bank  would  then  be  called 
upon  to  hold  its  quota  at  least  once  a-year. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Waterston  in  his 
Cyclopedia  of  Commerce,  article  u  Bank/' 
that  lC  the  balance  receivable  or  payable  by  a 
bank,  depends  upon  the  nature  and  amount 
of  its  business,  and  the  Exchange  is  said  to  be 
favourable  when  a  balance  is  receivable,  and 
unfavourable  when  the  contrary."  This  is 
taking  an  erroneous  and  somewhat  confined 
view  of  the  subject,  for  a  moment's  reflection 
will  convince  any  one  that  it  is  as  utter  an  im- 
possibility to  form  any  idea  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  a  bank's  transactions  from  seeing 
the  mere  balance  "  for"  or  "  against"  it  at  the 
Exchange ;  as  it  would  be  to  estimate  a  mer- 
chant's profits  in  trade  by  examining  his  cash 
account ;  and  it  depends  greatly  upon  circum- 
stances whether  when  that  balance  is  receiv- 
able, it  is,  or  is  not  <(  favourable"  to  the  bank 
upon  that  particular  occasion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is,  in  the 
Statement  of  Exchange  given  at  full  length  on 
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page  1 13,  a  column  in  the  Abstract  of  Balances 
headed  "  Exchequer  Bills/*  In  this  are  en- 
tered the  amount  of  such  bills  each  bank  has 
in  its  possession  on  the  morning  of  the  Ex- 
change day,  before  any  notes  are  received  or 
paid  away, — the  total  of  which  must,  of  course, 
present  the  sum  of  L.405,000. 

The  method  of  settling  the  balances  of  the 
Exchanges  by  Exchequer  bills  is  of  recent 
date,  having  been  introduced  in  October 
1834  by  Mr  Blair,  Treasurer  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland.  Formerly,  they  used  to  be  ad- 
justed by  a  draft  on  London  at  ten  days' 
date ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of 
a  private  bank  in  Edinburgh,  while  many  of 
the  other  banks  held  its  drafts,  much  incon- 
venience resulted  therefrom,  and  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  present  system,  which  is 
formed  much  after  that  adopted  in  the  Clearing 
House  at  London. 

Besides  these  exchanges  in  Edinburgh, 
there  are  others  between  the  banks  in  the 
West  of  Scotland,  made  in  Glasgow  on  the 
same  days.  The  balances  are  settled  there  by 
a  draft  on  the  banks'  agents  in  Edinburgh, 
payable  on  demand,  of  which  due  advice  is 
given;  and  on  the  following  mornings  ( Wednes- 
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day  and  Saturday)  these  drafts  are  retired  by 
Exchequer  bills  and  Bank  of  England  notes. 
And  wherever  there  are  two  or  more  branch 
banks  in  the  same  town,  to  save  risk  and 
expense,  the  agents  exchange  notes,  and  the 
drafts  given  for  the  balances  are  transmitted 
to  Edinburgh,  and  taken  as  money  at  the  next 
Exchange  there.  Those  notes  which  are  not 
exchangeable  in  the  place  where  they  are 
received  are  sent  to  the  nearest  place  where 
this  can  be  effected. 

Upon  returning  from  the  exchange,  the 
clerk  enters  on  the  left  hand  page  of  the  Ex- 
change book  the  full  particulars  of  the  sums 
and  drafts  he  has  retired  to  each  bank.  He 
then  pays  over  the  money  to  the  tellers. 

From  this  system  of  exchanging,  the  solidity 
of  the  Scotish  banks  derives  considerable  sup- 
port. Each  bank  operates  as  a  check  upon  its 
neighbour,  inasmuch  as  any  excess  of  circu- 
lation is  subject  to  immediate  observation  and 
correction,  by  reason  of  the  notes  so  over- 
issued appearing  at  the  exchange  within  four 
days  at  the  latest ;  and  unless  the  public 
themselves  were  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  by  re- 
taining bank-notes  in  their  possession, — which 
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it  is  not  very  likely  they  would,  so  long  as 
they  could  be  getting  interest  for  them, — it  is 
morally  impossible  that  there  could  exist,  as 
has  been  imagined,  a  general  understanding 
among  the  banks  in  Scotland  to  issue  as  much 
paper  money  as  they  chose,  notwithstanding 
this  check. 

Interested  parties  in  England,  being  chiefly 
those  connected  with  that  monopolizing  old 
lady  the  Bank  of  England,  express  it  as  their 
opinion,  upon  every  given  occasion,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  system  of  exchanging  notes, 
the  banks,  in  Scotland  may  over  issue  at  any 
time  they  choose,  yet,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  judge  from  published  evidence,  most  of 
those  parties  speak  very  much  at  random  upon 
this  to  us  important  subject.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  following : — 

"  Have  they  not  established  an  extensive 
system  of  check,  by  exchanging  each  other's 
notes? — G.  W.  Norman. — There  is  a  system, 
I  believe,  in  Scotland,  but  I  know  very  little 
about  it. 

Do  you  conceive  that  affords  any  security 
against  over-issues  ?     No,  I  do  not."* 

*  Evidence  before  Select  Committee,  1840,  p.  175. 
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Here  is  a  very  conscientious  witness  indeed ! 
He  condemns  a  system  which  he  a  minute  or 
two  hefore  confessed  he  knew  "  very  little 
about."  The  desire,  however,  of  obtaining 
that  much  wished  for  object,  "  one  bank  of 
issue  for  the  kingdom,"  is  so  intense,  that 
those  connected  with  the  Bank  of  England 
seems  always  glad  to  get  an  opportunity,  by 
whatever  means,  of  having  a  slap  at  the 
Scotish  banks  and  their  circulation.  But 
wherefore  all  this  fuss  about  the  country 
banks  issuing  to  excess?  Such  a  course  of 
procedure,  they  know  well,  would  only  recoil 
on  themselves  ;  it  is  not  for  their  interest  to 
over-issue — it  is  by  no  means  a  profitable 
speculation,  when  there  are  so  many  banks 
throughout  the  country  to  return  their  notes 
upon  them,  but  would  no  doubt  be  exceed- 
ingly profitable  to  a  bank  if  that  bank  were 
the  only  one  of  issue  for  the  kingdom.  Mark 
its  operations  :  —  Every  time  there  was  a 
favourable  course  of  exchange,  there  would 
be  a  large  issue  of  notes  by  this  ideal  esta- 
blishment, the  effect  of  which  would  be  a 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  much  specu- 
lation, and  investments  in  foreign  countries  ; 
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and  so  the  exchanges  would  be  turned  again, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  "  the  most  sure  way 
of  making  exchanges  unfavourable  is  a  pre- 
vious excessive  issue."  The  circulation  of 
country  banks  is  limited  to  the  legitimate 
demands  of  commerce,  and  the  wants  of  the 
district,  subject  to  the  checks  of  payment  on 
demand  and  the  interchange  with  other  banks, 
whereas  the  notes  of  one  bank  of  issue,  being 
put  into  circulation  by  purchase  of  stock  by  the 
bank,  and,  not  being  subject  to  such  checks, 
would  only  be  diminished  when  gold  was  re- 
quired for  foreign  export. 

Mr  Bell,  the  manager  of  the  Edinburgh 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Bank,  has  very  happily 
characterized  the  system  of  exchanges,  as  pre- 
sently practised  in  Scotland,  as  "a  well  devised 
and  enlightened  union  of  private  interest  with 
public  convenience  and  safety."* 

*  See  his  "  Letter  to  J.  W.  Gilbart  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  English  and  Scotish  Banking  Systems/' 
Edin.  1838.    8vo. 
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A  bill  is  a  document  drawn  for  a  sum  of 
money,  by  one  individual  upon  another,  resi- 
dent in  the  same  place,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  party  drawing  the  bill  is 
termed  the  drawer,  the  party  on  whom  it  is 
drawn  is  the  drawee. 

The  ordinary  currency  of  bills  is  three 
months,  yet  some  are  drawn  for  a  much  longer 
period ;  though  seldom  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  twelvemonth.  Bills  at  short  dates  are 
more  preferable  than  those  at  long  ones,  inas- 
much as  they  act  as  a  constant  means  of  push- 
ing the  bank's  notes  into  circulation.  The 
form  of  a  bill  is : — 
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Edinburgh,  [1st  January, J  1839. 
£[100]  Sterling. 

Three  months  after  date,  pay  to  me  or 
my  order  the  sum  of  [one  hundred  pounds]  sterling,  for 
value  received. 

S.  Pickwick. 
To  B.  Cluney,  Esq. 
Edinburgh. 

This  bill  falls  due  upon  the  4th  of  April, 
for  there  are  three  days,  called  days  of  grace, 
allowed  beyond  the  time  of  payment,  being 
formerly  the  practice  of  merchants  as  a  favour 
to  a  creditor,  but  now  an  understood  privilege. 
On  bills  payable  on  demand,  no  days  of  grace 
are  allowed ;  on  bills  payable  at  sight,  this 
privilege  is  allowed  in  England  on  all  bills, 
except  bank  post-bills.  In  Scotland  it  is  the 
practice  to  present  sight  bills  at  once  for  pay- 
ment. 

S.  Pickwick  is  the  drawer  of  this  bill,  B. 
Cluney  the  drawee.  When  the  latter  accepts, 
which  he  does  by  signing  his  name  imme- 
diately below  that  of  the  drawer,  he  is  called 
the  acceptor.  Should  S.  Pickwick  receive 
cash  or  value  for  it  from  any  one,  he  will  place 
his  name  upon  the  back  of  it,  thereby  becom- 
ing what  is  termed  the  indorser.     The  person 
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to  whom  he  has  transferred  it  by  indorsation 
may  probably  get  it  discounted  at  a  bank. 
The  bank  then  become  the  proprietors*  of  the 
bill ;  and  when  it  falls  due,  they  call  upon 
B.  Cluney  for  payment.  Should  B.  Cluney 
not  honour  the  call,  the  bill  is  noted, — which 
is  done  by  the  notary  who  has  presented  the 
bill  putting  his  initials,  date,  and  the  initials 
of  two  witnesses,  on  the  bill, — and  protested 
for  non-payment  ;  and  if  he  still  refuse  to 
pay,  summary  diligence  may  be  executed 
against  him.  After  thus  discussing  the  ac- 
ceptor, the  holders  of  the  bill  having  recourse 
against  all  concerned,  fall  back  upon  all  the 
other  parties  to  the  bill;  and  unless  they 
become  bankrupt,  or  are  very  worthless 
indeed,  payment  is  in  this  manner  usually 
obtained. 

Promissory  notes  differ  from  bills,  in  this 
respect,  that  they  bear  in  the  body  "  I  promise 
to  pay,"  with  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  money  is  to  be  paid,  and  they  are  signed 

*  "  The  word  Bank  being  a  noun  of  multitude,  may- 
have  verbs  and  pronouns  agreeing  with  it  in  either  the 
singular  or  the  plural  number." — GilbarVs  Treatise, 
p.  94. 
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only  by  the  person  granting  them.  They 
possess  the  same  privileges  as  bills. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Scotish  Banks,  up- 
on the  acceptor  failing  to  pay,  to  apply  at  once 
to  the  party  to  whom  they  discounted  the 
bill,  for  it  is  their  wish  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  legal  diligence  as  much  as  possible. 
— The  indorser  then  having  retired  the  bill, 
can  proceed  against  the  acceptor  if  he  thinks 
proper. 

In  claims  of  this  kind,  there  is  a  sexennial 
prescription.  By  the  Act  12  Geo.  III.  c.  72, 
and  23  Geo.  Ill,  c.  18—55,  "  it  is  declared 
that  bills  and  promissory  notes  shall  not  be 
effectual  to  produce  diligence,  or  even  action, 
in  Scotland,  unless  such  diligence  shall  be 
raised  or  executed,  or  action  commenced  there- 
on within  the  space  of  six  years  from  and  after 
the  term  at  which  payment  of  the  bills  or 
notes  became  exigible." 

But  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  be  compe- 
tent at  any  time  after  expiration  of  the  six 
years,  to  prove  the  debts  contained  in  said 
bills  and  promissory  notes  by  the  oath  or  writ 
of  the  debtor. 

A  notary's  charges,  according  to  the  table 
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of  fees  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Session, 
are : — 

Protesting  a  bill  payable  in  Edinburgh, 
If  under  L.30,  .  .26 

L.30,  and  under  L.100,  .         3     0 

L.100,  and  under  L.300,       .  4     0 

L.300  and  upwards,        .         .50 

Noting  bills,  one  half  of  the  dues  of  protest. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  simple  fees  of 
noting,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the 
bill,  are  almost  invariably  charged  three  shil- 
lings. 

Bills  are  also  protested  for  non-acceptance. 

The  object  of  protesting  is  to  preserve  the 
holder's  right  entire,  and  signify  to  the  drawers 
that  he  did  his  duty  in  duly  requiring  accept- 
ance or  payment,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and 
thereby  the  drawer  has  become  liable.  With- 
out this  formality  the  creditor  in  the  bill 
cannot  have  recourse  by  summary  diligence. 
In  foreign  bills  of  exchange  it  is  indispen- 
sable. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bills  of  exchange — 
foreign  and  inland.  A  foreign  bill  of  exchange 
is   a  mandate   or   request   from  one   person 
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abroad  to  another  here,  desiring  him  to  pay  a 
sum  specified  therein  to  a  third  party,  on  his 
account,  on  or  after  sight,  or  at  so  many  days  or 
months,  or  at  such  and  such  usance,*  for  value 
received.  And  lest  such  bill  should  miscarry, 
two  or  three  bills  are  used  to  be  drawn  for 
the  same  sum,  bearing  to  be  "first,"  "second," 
and  "  third"  of  exchange,  and  separately 
remitted.  The  payment  of  one  satisfies  all. 
Much  time,  inconvenience,  and  expense  is 
often  saved  by  the  drawer,  or  first  indorser 
making  reference  to  an  Agent  in  London,  u  in 
case  of  need,"  and  this  is  at  all  times  highly 
desirable.  Bills  drawn  between  Scotland  and 
England  on  Ireland,  are  regarded  as  foreign 
bills.  The  reason  why  these  documents  are 
termed  "  bills  of  exchange"  is,  because  it  is  the 
exchange  or  the  value  of  money  in  one  place, 
compared  with  its  value  in  another. 

Inland  bills  of  exchange  are  those  drawn 
and  made  payable  in  the  same  country ;  such 

*  Usance  is  a  French  term,  and  is  determined  by 
the  custom  of  the  places  between  which  the  exchanges 
run.  It  varies,  in  different  countries,  from  fourteen 
days  to  three  months.  Bills  are  often  drawn  at  double, 
treble,  or  half  usance. 
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as  a  bill  on  London  obtained  from  a  banker 
in  Edinburgh,  or  bills  drawn  by  one  person 
on  another,  both  being  resident  in  Scotland, 
or  accepted  payable  at  some  Scotish  bank. 
There  are  no  duplicates  of  such  bills,  there 
being  less  chance  of  miscarriage  with  them 
than  foreign  bills. 

In  banking  houses  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  to  keep  the  English  and 
the  Scotch  bills  apart  from  each  other  ;  there 
are  consequently  separate  books  kept  for  them, 
bearing  distinctive  titles. 

When  a  bill  of  exchange  comes  to  hand,  it 
is  presented  for  acceptance  to  him  upon  whom 
it  is  drawn.  Sometimes  he  wishes  to  qualify 
his  acceptance  by  providing,  u  if  provisions 
come  betwixt  and  the  day,"  or  "  if  wares  or 
bills  on  hand  do  raise  the  sum."  This  quali- 
fication the  creditor  of  the  bill  may  refuse, 
and  require  either  simple  acceptance,  or  may 
protest  for  non-acceptance.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  bill  has  been  made  payable,  it 
is  again  presented,  and  if  not  paid,  the 
creditor  in  the  bill  protests  for  non-payment. 
Both  these  protestations  must  be  by  instru- 
ment of  a  notary-public;  if  for  non-accept- 

l2 
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ance,  either  personally,  or  at  the  dwelling- 
house  where  the  party  lives  or  died ;  if  for 
non-payment,  at  the  place  where  the  bill  was 
payable.*  When  none  of  these  places  can  be 
discovered,  the  protest  must  be  taken  at  the 
Exchange  and  Market  Cross.  If  the  acceptor 
or  granter  is  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  protest 
must  be  taken  at  the  Market  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Pier  and  Shore  of  Leith. 

A  protest  must  be  registered  in  the  books 
of  any  Court  competent  to  try  an  action  for 
payment  of  the  bill  or  note,  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  bill  in  the  case  of  non- 
acceptance,  and  from  the  time  it  fell  due  in 
the  case  of  non-payment,  or  recourse  by  sum- 
mary diligence  will  be  lost. 

The  instrument  of  protest,  which  contains 
a  warrant,  obtains,  by  registration,  the  effect 
of  a  decree  by  a  competent  Court,  for  pay- 
ment of  the  bill  or  note,  and,  without  farther 
procedure,  affords  ground  for  immediately 
giving  the  debtor  a  charge  of  payment  on  six 
days  ;  at  the  expiry  of  which  period,  the  mes- 
senger's execution  being  recorded  in  the  Re- 
cord of  Hornings,  a  warrant  of  imprisonment 

*    Office  of  a  Notary,  tit.  ix.  sec.  iii. 
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is  granted,  and  the  creditor  may  thereupon 
proceed  to  incarcerate  the  debtor  and  distrain 
his  effects.  In  practice  a  protest  is  taken  out 
and  dated  any  time  within  the  six  months. 

Due  notice  of  dishonour  is  requisite  to  pre- 
serve the  holder's  claim  entire  against  the 
other  parties  to  the  bill.  In  cases  of  non- 
acceptance,  or  partial  acceptance,  intimation 
must  be  immediate,  but  notice  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  inland  bills  or  promissory  notes  is 
sufficient,  if  given  within  fourteen  days;  12 
Geo.  III.  cap.  72,  sec.  4L  Notice  of  the  dis- 
honour of  foreign  bills  s<  must  be  made  within 
such  time  as  is  required  by  the  usage  of  cus- 
tom of  merchants."  Notice  by  the  holder  to  an 
intermediate  indorser  alone,  discharges  all  the 
parties  subsequent  to  that  indorser.  The  prac- 
tice of  banks  in  sending  notice  of  dishonour,  is 
to  do  so  from  the  place  where  the  bill  was  dis- 
counted, and  this  notice  is  sent  as  early  as 
possible.  The  following  is  an  ordinary  bank 
form  of  intimation  of  dishonour : — 
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Bank  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh,  January  29,  1844. 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
bill  under  specified,  discounted  with  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  which  bill  you  are  an  obligant,  has  been 

protested  for  non-payment,  viz 

You  are  therefore  requested  to  pay  to  the  Bank,  at 
their  office,  the  said  bill,  with  the  interest  and  charges 
thereon. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 


Charges, 

Bills  are  often  made  payable  by  instalments. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  the  number  of  months 
after  date  by  which  each  instalment  is  to  be 
paid  is  particularized,  as  thus  : — 

Edinburgh,  January  29,  1844. 
L.500  Stg. 

At  three,  six,  and  nine  months  after 
date,  pay  to  me,  or  my  order,  at  your  shop,  584,  High 
Street,  Edinburgh,  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds 

Sterling,  for  value  received. 

Augustus  Smith. 
Harry  Brown. 
To 

Mr  Harry  Brown, 

Tobacconist, 
584,  High  Street. 

All  bills  and  notes  require  to  be  written 
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upon  stamped  paper,  otherwise  the  parties  to 
them  will  subject  themselves  in  a  penalty  of 
L.50  each,  and  render  the  documents  null,  for 
the  stamp  cannot  afterwards  be  supplied. 

A  bill  may  be  drawn  upon  a  stamp  of 
higher  value  than  the  stamp  act  requires  for 
the  sum  mentioned  in  it.  It  must  necessarily 
be  a  bill  stamp,  however,  for  a  bill  written  on 
a  stamp  appropriated  to  another  instrument, 
of  whatever  value,  bearing  its  denomination 
ex  facie,  is  not  a  valid  document.  If  not 
denominated  ex  facie,  it  is  perfectly  good. 

In  the  case  of  a  bill  upon  a  wrong  stamp  bear- 
ing its  denomination  being  issued,  but  in  no 
other,  the  proper  stamp  may  be  affixed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps,  on  payment  of  a 
penalty  of  40s.  if  before  the  term  of  payment 
of  the  bill,  and  of  L.10,  if  after  it. 

It  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  a  bill  dated 
on  Sunday  is  illegal.  This  is  not  the  case  ;* 
nor  is  it  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  bill  that 
it  should  be  dated  at  all.  Should  a  bill  acci- 
dentally get  into  circulation  without  a  date, 
the  time  is  computed  from  the  period  of  its 
issue.t     This  is  of  course  chiefly  referable  to 

*  Elliot  anl  Son,  January  1844. 
t  See  Chitty  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  cap.  iii.  head  3. 
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bills  drawn  at  sight,  or  after  sight.  Bills 
which  fall  due  on  a  Sunday,  or  on  a  holiday, 
are  always  presented  for  payment  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  if  dishonoured,  may  in  the 
first  case  be  protested  at  once. 

An  alteration  in  any  material  part  of  a  bill, 
such  as  the  date,  sum,  or  time  when  payable, 
made  after  issue,  even  with  consent  of  parties, 
invalidates  the  document :  but  not  so  if  made 
with  consent  of  parties,  before  the  bill  has  been 
issued.  An  alteration  made  with  fraudulent 
intent,  is  considered  forgery.  The  mere  cor- 
rection of  a  mistake,  or  an  alteration  in  any 
part  of  a  bill  which  is  not  material,  does  not 
invalidate  the  document. 

A  bill  signed  by  mark  or  initials,  if  the 
genuine  and  ordinary  mode  of  subscription,  is 
sustained,  but  it  does  not  warrant  summary 
diligence. 

The  word  "  cautioner,"  prefixed  to  a  sig- 
nature, is  of  use  only  in  questions  of  relief 
among  the  joint  obligants  themselves. 

A  bill  blank  in  drawer's  name,  found  in 
deceased's  repositories,  may  be  filled  up  by 
executor,  as  drawer,  and  diligence  used  against 
the  acceptor. 
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The  payee  may  indorse,  whether  the  words 
"  or  order/'  are  expressed  or  not. 

Post-dating  bills,  and  thereby  defrauding 
the  revenue,  subjects  the  party  in  a  penalty  of 
L.100. 

When  no  time  of  payment  is  expressed, 
bills  are  held  payable  on  demand. 

A  person  signing  a  blank  bill  stamp,is  liable 
to  a  bonajide  holder  for  whatever  sum  is  filled 
up  that  the  stamp  will  carry. 

A  bill  granted  without  value,  is  invalidated 
in  the  hands  of  the  gratuitous  holder. 

A  bill  stipulating  interest  either  from  the 
date  or  time  of  payment,  is  valid,  nor  does  it 
on  that  account  require  a  stamp  of  higher  value 
than  is  necessary  to  carry  the  principal  sum. 

The  words  "  value  received"  are  not  essen- 
tial to  a  bill. 

The  holder  of  a  bill  may  take  an  accept- 
ance from  the  drawee,  for  part  of  the  sum  in 
the  bill,  without  losing  his  claim  against  the 
other  parties  for  the  remainder,  provided  he 
protests,  and  gives  due  notice  of  the  partial 
acceptance. 

A  bill  may  be  validly  indorsed  though  past 
due,  and  even  after  a  protest  has  been  taken 
and   registered.     The  indorsation,   however, 
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will  carry  no  right  to  that  registered  protest, 
which  must  be  conveyed  by  assignation. 

It  is  the  custom  when  a  drawer  or  indorser 
retires  a  bill  discounted  by  a  bank  to  obtain 
a  receipt  for  payment  from  the  bank  agent, 
which  is  sufficient  to  carry  right  to  the  protest, 
and  enable  him  to  proceed  with  diligence 
against  the  acceptor.  In  this  receipt  it  is 
essential  that  the  agent  for  the  bank  set  forth 
his  character  specifically  in  the  document,  for 
it  has  been  recently  determined  by  the  Court 
of  Session  that  a  receipt  subscribed  merely  as 
"  agent,-'  without  saying  for  whom,  was  in- 
sufficient to  convey  the  protest,  and  the  dili- 
gence that  had  been  used  was  accordingly 
suspended.* 

Receipts  of  the  nature  just  described  are 
written  on  the  back  of  the  protest  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

Strathaven,  1 4th  July  1841. 
Eeceived  from  J.  &  W.  Hamilton,  wrights  and  wood- 
merchants  in  Hamilton,  the  drawers  of  the  above  bill, 
the  contents  of  the  said  bill,  interest  and  expense?, 
and  allows  the  diligence  to  proceed  in  their  name  as 

accords. 

(Signed)         Thomas  Tennent, 

Agent  for  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

*  Summers,  16th  Dec.  1843. 
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A  bill  with  a  receipt  in  general  terms, 
though  in  possession  of  the  drawer,  is  presum- 
ed to  have  been  paid  with  the  funds  of  the 
acceptor. 

After  a  bill  or  note  has  been  paid  by  the 
acceptor  or  granter,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  bill 
having  a  separate  payee,  by  the  drawer,  it  is 
extinguished,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  re- 
issued, so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  compelling  a 
second  payment,  unless  the  acceptor  cannot 
prove  payment. 

Care  should  be  taken,  that  when  a  bill  is 
paid,  the  party  paying  should  receive  the  docu- 
ment itself.  A  receipt  for  the  money  cannot 
be  made  available,  should  the  bill  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  bona  fide  onerous  indorsee.  No- 
thing is  recognised  except  what  appears  ex 
facie  of  the  document. 

When  a  party  to  a  bill  has  died  before  the 
bill  is  protested,  the  protest  must  be  taken 
against  his  representatives,  and  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  instrument ;  but  no  diligence  can 
follow  against  those  representatives  on  the 
protest, — a  decree  of  constitution  of  the  debt 
being  necessary. 

Throughout  all  Russia,  in  Utrecht,  Gueldres, 
East  Friesland, Muscovy,  Denmark,  Holstein, 
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Hamburgh,  Geneva,  the  Protestant  principa- 
lities of  Germany,  and  the  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, bills  are  drawn,  dated  old  style, 
which  is  twelve  days  behind  the  new ;  yet 
this  does  not  affect  bills  drawn  in  Great 
Britain,  as  the  time  when  such  bills  become 
due  must  be  calculated  according  to  the  style 
of  the  place  where  they  are  payable. 

Bills  held  by  the  banks  are  divided  into  two 
classes — bills  discounted  and  bills  deposited. 
The  former  are  the  property  of  the  bank  by 
purchase ;  the  latter  are  bills  left  for  collec- 
tion, to  be  placed  when  paid  to  the  credit  of 
the  depositor. 

Those  for  discount  require  to  be  left  with 
the  banks  in  Edinburgh  before  eleven,  and 
not  called  for  till  after  two  o'clock.  During 
that  interval,  they  are  entered  chronologically 
in  the  Bill  Register,  in  columns,  headed— date 
when  deposited,  indorser,  drawer,  acceptor, 
residence  of  acceptor,  date  of  bill,  currency, 
amount,  and  daily  amount.  This  book  and 
the  bills  themselves  are  exhibited,  along  with 
the  Discount  Ledger,  to  that  day's  committee 
of  Directors,  who  authorize  their  being  dis- 
counted, or  altogether  decline  them,  by  ex- 
tending the  sum  of  the  bill  into  columns  in 
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the  Register  for  those  distinctive  classes.  The 
bills  to  be  discounted  are  then  sent  to  the 
cheque  office,  where  a  printed  slip  is  filled  up 
in  name  of  the  indorser  of  the  bill,  thus  : — 
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If  the  bill  is  payable  in  Edinburgh,  no 
commission  is  charged ;  if  in  an  inland  town, 
where  there  is  a  branch  or  bill-collector,  a  de- 
duction of  one-eighth  per  cent,  commission 
and  a  single  postage  is  made.  The  person  to 
whom  the  bill  belongs  receives  this  printed 
slip  when  he  calls,  the  amount  authorized  by 
which  the  teller  pays,  taking  his  receipt  on 
the  back  of  the  slip  for  the  sum. 

When  the  bills  have  thus  been  discounted, 
they  are  sent  to  the  bill-keeper,  who  sorts 
them  into  classes  of  Edinburgh,  Inland,  and 
Exchange  bills,  and  enters  them  into  books 
so  titled. 

In  the  Edinburgh  bills  discounted  book 
there  are  columns  for  the  date  when  discount- 
ed, running  number,  (which  is  placed  upon 
the  bill,)  last  indorser,  drawer,  acceptor,  his 
address,  where  and  when  dated,  date  of  bill, 
currency,  when  due,  sum,  and  daily  amount. 
There  are  columns  besides  for  the  date,  when 
credited,  and  sum ;  but  these  of  course  can- 
not be  made  use  of  till  the  bill  is  paid.  The 
Daily  List  then  supplies  this  information. 

The  Inland  bills  discounted  are  entered  in 
a  separate  book,  which  varies  from  the  one 
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just  described,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  an 
additional  column,,  after  that  of  the  acceptor's 
address,  for  the  place  where  payable,  and 
the  date  when  remitted  in  lieu  of  when 
credited.  From  the  book  titled  Bills  remitted 
to  Branches,  this  date  is  obtained  and  filled 
in  accordingly,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a 
check  upon  bills  which  may  not,  by  some 
accident,  have  been  remitted  to  the  place 
where  they  are  payable.  It  may  so  happen 
that  some  of  the  Inland  bills  discounted  are 
payable  in  provincial  towns  in  England  or 
Ireland,  or  in  towns  in  Scotland  where  the 
bank  has  no  agency.  In  this  event  they  are 
either  sent  for  collection,  and  the  parties  to 
whom  they  are  sent  are  debited,  or  they  are 
re-discounted  with  some  other  bank  having 
greater  facilities  for  their  negotiation.  They 
are  then  credited  through  the  Daily  List  of 
bills  discounted,  from  which  the  date  "  when 
remitted"  is  obtained,  and  filled  into  the 
column  in  the  Inland  Bills  discounted  book 
opposite  each  bill  so  negotiated. 

In    the    Bills   of    Exchange   Discounted, 
which  are  simply  bills  upon  London,   that 

m  2 
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column  headed  "  Acceptor"  in  the  Edinburgh 
bills  book,,  is  titled  "  Upon  whom  drawn  f 
and,  like  the  Inland  bills,  the  date  when  re- 
mitted is  called  into  requisition.  This  date 
is  learned  from  Bills  remitted  to  London 
agents. 

The  Discount  Ledger  is  merely  a  book  of 
reference  made  up  from  the  bill  books.  In  it 
are  kept  the  separate  accounts  of  every  indi- 
vidual who  discounts  with  the  bank.  There 
are  money  columns  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  page  for  the  sum  of  those  bills  of  which 
the  party  is  last  indorsee  and  money  columns 
on  the  right  hand  side  for  those  of  which  he 
is  the  acceptor.  Between  these  columns  there 
are  spaces  for  the  names  of  the  drawer  and 
the  drawee  of  the  bill,  the  place  where  pay- 
able, and  the  date  when  due.  Each  bill  is 
entered  of  the  date  when  discounted.  This 
ledger  is  usually  kept  on  the  progressive  plan  ; 
that  is,  a  bill  when  discounted  is  added,  and 
a  bill  when  paid  is  deducted,  from  the  sum 
total  of  the  account,  thus  shewing  the  exact 
amount  for  which  any  party  is  under  engage- 
ments to  the  bank.  The  columns  on  either 
side  bear  no  reference  whatever  to  each  other, 
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each  being  for  a  distinct  and  separate  class 
of  bills. 

As  soon  as  the  Edinburgh  bills  discounted 
have  passed  through  the  book  so  titled,  they 
are  entered  in  the  Daily  List  of  sums  receiv- 
able for  bills,  either  from  the  bills  themselves 
or  from  the  Bills  Discounted  Book.  This 
book  bears  at  the  top  of  the  folio*  the  dates 
of  every  day,  excepting  Sunday,  which  fall 
within  the  coming  year,  and  the  number, 
last  indorser,  acceptor,  and  sum  of  each  bill 
discounted  at  the  head  office  of  the  bank,  are 
entered  on  the  left  hand  page,  under  the  date 
when  payable.  On  the  right  hand  page  are 
placed  those  bills  payable  on  the  same  day 
which  have  been  remitted  from  the  bank's 
agencies. 

In  some  banks  a  duplicate  of  the  Daily 
List  is  written  out  about  seven  days  before 
the  bills  fall  due,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  teller  who  has  charge  of  their  collection. 
This  book  is  ruled  for  last  indorser  and  ac- 

•  Whenever  a  book  has  both  a  debit  and  a  credit 
side,  those  two  pages  are  numbered  alike,  and  termed 
folios ;  otherwise  they  are  called  pages,  and  numbered 
as  in  ordinary  books. 
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ceptor,  and  has  outer  columns  for  the  sum  be- 
fore which  a  narrow  column  runs,  into  which 
"  paid"  is  marked  opposite  to  the  bills  which  are 
paid,  cc  returned"  opposite  those  dishonoured 
bills  returned  to  the  branches,  or  to  the  party 
who  has  lodged  them,  and  "  P.B."  opposite 
those  which  have  been  protested  and  handed 
over  to  the  lawr  agent. 

A  few  days  prior  to  their  becoming  due, 
all  bills  due  in  Edinburgh  are  handed  over 
by  the  bill  keeper  to  the  head  teller,  who 
sends  them  out  for  payment.  In  banks 
where  the  bills  are  kept  in  the  managers  pos- 
session, a  week's  bills  are  usually  handed 
over  to  the  teller  for  collection  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  week.  If  honoured,  they 
are  extended  into  the  paid  column  in  the 
Daily  List.  If  dishonoured,  they  are  extend- 
ed into  the  unpaid  column,  past-due  bills  are 
debited  for  the  sum,  and  they  are  posted  into 
the  Past-Due  Bill-book,  which  is  ruled  for 
the  office  number  of  the  bill,  when  due,  last 
indorser,  drawer,  acceptor,  principal  sum, 
charges,  interest,  partial  payments,  balance, 
sum,  and  date  when  paid  in  full.  By  some 
banks  this  is  considered  superfluous  labour, 
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at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  the  bills  of  the 
day,  and  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  day  the 
bills  then  unpaid  are  handed  over  to  the 
porter,  who,  when  he  receives  payment  of 
them  during  the  evening,  marks  the  name 
and  sum  into  a  jot-book,and  those  sums  are 
entered  as  cash  received  by  the  Teller  in  his 
book  next  morning.  The  system  pursued  by 
those  banks  who  adopt  this  latter  mode,  is 
that  each  bill  paid  during  the  day  is  entered 
in  the  Teller's  book  separately,  i.  e.  the  num- 
ber of  the  bill  and  the  sum,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  Daily  List.  With 
them  the  Past-due  Bill-book  is  merely  a  re- 
cord of  bills  unpaid,  and  is  posted  the  next 
morning  after  the  bills  fall  due.  It  is  quite 
an  ineffectual  list.  No  account  is  debited  for 
those  bills.  With  them  also  it  is  the  custom 
to  retire  the  unpaid  branch  bills  to  their  re- 
spective branches  next  morning,  and  when 
partial  payments  are  received,  the  "  partial 
payment"  account  is  credited  for  the  sum, 
and,  when  the  bill  is  altogether  paid,  that 
same  account  is  debited  for  the  like  sum,  and 
the  full  amount  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
bills. 
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Inland  bills  discounted  are  forwarded  to 
the  bank's  agent  in  the  particular  place  where 
they  are  payable.  Should  such  bills  be  un- 
accepted when  discounted,  they  are  sent  im- 
mediately, otherwise  they  are  retained,  and 
remitted  a  short  time  before  they  fall  due. 
In  the  case  of  the  bank  having  no  agent  in 
the  place  where  some  of  its  bills  are  payable, 
it  sends  those  for  acceptance  which  are  not 
already  accepted,  and,  about  a  week  or  so  ere 
they  become  due,  it  gets  them  discounted  by 
a  bank  that  has  an  agent  there. 

Bills  to  be  remitted  pass  from  the  bill- 
keeper  to  the  secretary,  wno  despatches  them 
to  their  respective  places,  each  being  particu- 
larized, in  the  letter  sent  along  with  them, 
by  the  office  number,  name  of  acceptor,  when 
due,  and  sum.  From  these  particulars  a 
book  is  made  up,  titled  "  Bills  remitted  to 
branches,"  which  is  ruled  for  date  when  re- 
mitted, office  number  and  mark,  on  whom 
drawn ;  and  there  are  separate  columns  for 
the  class  to  which  .each  bill  belongs,  whether 
received  from  English  bankers,  from  the 
bank's  own  branches,  bills  deposited,  or  in- 
land  discounted.      This    book    is    summed 
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monthly,  and  the  amount  carried  to  the 
Journal,  from  which  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
General  Ledger. 

For  those  bills  which  are  remitted  to  the 
bank's  agents  in  London,  a  similar  book  is 
kept  in  a  similar  manner.  The  bills  thus 
remitted  are  of  the  class,  exchange  bills  dis- 
counted, both  at  head  office  and  branches, 
and  bills  deposited  which  may  chance  to  be 
payable  in  London. 

Bills  for  which  no  value  is  given  by  the 
bank  are  entered  in  a  book  titled  <e  Bills  de- 
posited," under  date  when  received,  number, 
to  whom  to  be  accounted  for,  drawer,  on 
whom  drawn,  where  payable,  where  and 
when  dated,  date  of  bill,  currency,  when  due, 
amount,  when  and  to  whom  remitted,  when 
and  how  accounted  for;  and  are  sent  for  pay- 
ment to  the  place  whereon  they  are  drawn. 
If  paid,  the  depositor  receives  the  amount  of 
the  bill  minus  one- fourth  per  cent,  commission, 
and  a  double  postage.  If  unpaid,  the  bill 
is  returned  to  the  depositor  on  his  paying  a 
commission  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  and  a  double 
postage,  being  the  expense  of  negotiating  back 
the  bill  in  the  place  where  payable. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

GENERAL  LEDGER  AND  SUBSIDIARY  BOOKS. 

At  the  close  of  the  day's  business,  all  the 
vouchers,  both  debit  and  credit,  of  that  day 
are  collected  from  the  tellers,  the  current  ac- 
count ledger  keepers,  and  the  discount  clerk, 
and  are  sorted  in  alphabetical  order,  according 
to  the  different  class  of  operations  or  accounts 
to  which  they  belong.  They  are  then  entered 
in  the  bank's  General  Cash  Book  chronologi- 
cally, the  names  of  the  accounts  being  writ- 
ten in  a  larger  hand  than  the  particulars  of 
those  accounts.  For  instance,  all  the  deposit 
receipts  granted  that  day  are  entered  on  one 
side  of  the  book,  under  the  head  of  "  Deposit 
receipts ;"  the  numbers  of  the  receipts,  and 
the  names  and  residences  of  the  parties  to 
whom  granted,  are  placed  immediately  below 
that  title,  and  those  receipts  which  have  been 
paid  are  entered  on  the  opposite  side  in  the 
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same  manner.  And  so  on  with  the  other 
accounts.  The  full  amount  of  bills  discounted 
that  day  checks  the  sums  of  the  same  date  in 
the  bill  books. 

The  Cash  Book  is  ruled  with  a  double 
money  column  on  the  right  hand  side  of  each 
page,  the  column  for  the  date  being  on  the 
left  hand  side.  On  the  right  hand  page  of 
this  book  are  entered  the  sums  that  have  been 
paid  away,  and  on  the  left  hand  the  money 
received.  The  total  amounts  are  extended 
daily  into  the  outer  cash  column,  which  is 
added  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and  the  sum 
carried  forward  till  the  time  of  the  general 
balancing  of  the  bank's  books.  The  Cash 
Book  checks  with  the  sum  total  of  the  tell- 
ers' books  being  added  to  the  sum  of  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

From  the  entries  in  this  book  under  the 
head  of  Current  accounts,  a  book  called  the 
Check  Ledger  is  made  up  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  amounts  of  the  cash  and  deposit 
accounts  in  the  progressive  ledgers  indivi- 
dually. As  in  the  latter  volumes,  the  ac- 
counts are  alphabetically  arranged,  but  no 
more  than  the  date  and  sum  paid  and  re- 
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ceived  are  entered.  On  the  same  page,  there- 
fore, as  less  space  is  required,  both  sides  of 
the  account  usually  appear,  the  ledgerjbeing 
ruled  for  that  purpose. 

Journal  or  Day-book,  ruled  somewhat  si- 
milar to  the  Cash  Book,  contains  such  entries 
as  do  not  pass  through  that  book ;  such  as 
bills  remitted  to  branches,  interest  and  pre- 
mium on  exchequer  bills,  government  secu- 
rities, branch  transactions,  &c.  all  arranged 
with  the  debtors  and  creditors  pointed  out, 
for  facility  of  transfer  into  the  ledger. 

General  Ledger.  This  book  is  the 
principal  one  in  commercial  affairs.  It  is 
made  up  from  the  two  preceding  volumes, 
and  contains  a  summary  of  every  book  in  the 
bank,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  check 
upon  them.  The  accounts  usually  kept  in  a 
bank's  General  Ledger  are  ; — 

1.  Lodgments ;  which  embrace  agent's 
drafts, — that  is,  letters  of  credit  drawn  by  the 
head  office  of  the  bank  upon  its  branches, — 
current  accounts,  deposit  receipts,  and  notes 
in  apparent  circulation. 

2.  Investments;  namely — Edinburgh,  in- 
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land,  and  exchange  bills  discounted,  out- 
standing debts,  past  due  bills,  exchequer  bills, 
and  other  government  securities,  stock  of 
other  banks,  stamp  cheques,  stamps  for 
transfers,  and  heritable  property. 

3.  Charges ;  in  which  consist  bank  pre- 
mises, furniture,  incidents,  rent,  salaries,  sta- 
tionery, and  taxes. 

4.  Accounts  with  branches,  with  London 
and  provincial  bankers. 

5.  Proprietors' accounts ;  namely — Paid  up 
capital,  preliminary  expenses,  undivided  pro- 
fits, dividends  received  on  stock,  and  profit 
and  loss. 

Under  the  various  headings  are  entered 
the  wreekly  or  daily  totals  merely  of  the  cor- 
responding accounts  specified  in  the  Cash 
Book.  Those  sums  are  placed,  however,  on 
the  reverse  side  in  the  Ledger  to  that  they 
occupy  in  the  Cash  Book,  with  exception  of 
those  posted  to  the  account  titled,  (e  Cash  re- 
ceived and  paid  ;M  cash  being  debtor  to  all 
the  accounts  which  appear  on  the  left  hand 
page  of  the  Cash  Book,  and  creditor  jo  those 
on  the  right  hand  side.     In  posting  deposit 
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receipts,  for  instance,  into  the  General  Ledger, 
cash  debtor  to  that  account  in  the  Cash 
Book  will  necessarily  appear  in  the  account 
of  deposit  receipts  in  the  General  Ledger  at 
the  credit  side,  but  in  the  account  of  cash  re- 
ceived and  paid,  the  same  entry  will  occupy 
exactly  the  same  position  as  it  does  in  the 
Cash  Book.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  dif- 
ference of  balance  requisite  to  make  both  sides 
of  each  account  agree,  is  entered  to  the  debit 
or  credit  of  that  account,  and  Stock  account 
and  Profit  and  Loss  are  debited  or  credited 
for  that  difference,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
balances  entered  in  the  account  titled  Profit 
and  Loss,  are  those  of  Postage,  Commission, 
Charges,  Salaries,  and  the  like. 

To  the  credit  of  the  accounts  headed 
Agents'  Drafts  and  Drafts  on  London  Cor- 
respondents, the  sum  received  is  placed 
when  the  letter  is  granted ;  and  when  paid,  it 
is  placed  to  the  debit  of  the  same  account, 
and  credit  of  the  branch  by  which  the  draft 
was  paid. 

It  is  as  well  to  have  columns  ruled  for 
principal,  interest,  and  total  sums  paid  in  the 
account  of  deposit  receipts.     The  amount  of 
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the  interest  column  can  then  be  easily  carried 
at  balancing  to  the  debit  of  interest  paid. 

Bills  discounted  should  also  have  columns 
on  the  debit  side  for  principal,  discount,  and 
sum  paid,  and  on  the  credit  for  principal, 
past  due  interest,  and  total  received;  the 
discount  and  past  due  interest  to  be  trans- 
ferred at  balancing  to  the  credit  of  interest 
received. 

Bills  for  which  no  value  has  been  given  by 
the  bank  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  account 
of  bills  deposited.  When  paid,  the  account 
is  debited. 

The  account  of  notes  contains  at  the  credit 
the  amount  of  those  issued,  and  at  the  debit 
those  withdrawn  from  the  circulation. 

Adjusting  account  of  Interest  in  the  Ledger 
is,  as  its  name  imports,  for  adjusting  the  in- 
terests due  to,  and  by  the  Bank  on  unsettled 
accounts,  receipts,  &c.  at  the  time  of  balan- 
cing. To  the  debit  of  this  account  and  credit 
of  ei  interest  received  or  due"  are  placed  the 
sums  of  interest  due  on  current  accounts  un- 
settled, and  past  due  Bills  of  which  payment 
is  expected  ;  and  to  the  credit  of  adjusting  ac- 
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count  and  debit  of  "  interest  paid  or  due'*  are 
placed  the  sums  of  interest  due  by  the  bank 
in  Deposit  Accounts  and  Deposit  Receipts. 
The  following  year  those  entries  are  reversed, 
and  new  ones  made.  The  balance  of  this  ac- 
count is  carried  to  "  balance  account." 

"  Interest  received  or  due  ;" — this  ac- 
count is  credited  with  all  the  interests  re- 
ceived during  the  year  on  current  accounts, 
&c,  and,  at  balancing,  with  the  amount  of  dis- 
counts on  all  classes  of  Bills,  with  the  Ex- 
change received  on  drafts  drawn  below  par, 
and  with  the  interest  on  past  due  bills.  It  is 
also  credited  with  \€  adjusting  account  of  inte- 
rest" for  the  amount  of  interest  due  to  the 
bank  on  current  accounts  and  past  due  bills 
unsettled,  "  adjusting  account  of  interest" 
having  first  been  debited  for  this  sum  as  just 
explained.  The  year  following,  this  sum  will 
be  placed  to  the  debit  of  "interest  received," 
and  credit  of  "adjusting  account,"  thereby  set- 
ting all  to  rights  previous  to  making  a  new  cal- 
culation. To  the  debit  of  "Interest  received  or 
due,"  is  placed  whatever  sums  of  interest  may 
have  been  returned,  during  the  year,  on  bills 
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retired  before  they  fell  due,  as  also  the  amount 
of  the  preceding  year's  "adjusting  account" 
for  the  interest  at  that  time  due  to  the  bank, 
and  which  was  then  placed  to  the  credit  of 
this  account.  The  balance  goes  to  the  credit 
of  Profit  and  Loss,  or  if  at  a  branch,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Head  Office.  "  Interest  paid  or 
due"  is  debited  with  the  interest  paid  on  de- 
posit accounts  and  deposit  receipts,  and  is 
balanced  similarly  to  the  foregoing. 

The  purchase  money  of  the  various  accounts 
for  government  and  other  stock  is  placed  to 
the  debit  of  its  own  particular  account.  Should 
the  stock  be  afterwards  resold,  the  account  is 
credited  for  the  money  received.  It  is  also 
credited  with  the  dividends. 

Those  accounts  comprised  under  charges, 
are  credited  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
several  amounts  placed  to  the  debit  of  profit 
and  loss  account. 

The  preliminary  expenses  are  those  of 
forming  the  company,  and  of  course,  belong- 
ing to  "  charges."  Mr  Gilbart,  manager  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  observes, 
in  his  very  excellent  and  useful  Treatise  on 
Banking,  that "several  joint-stock  banks  have 
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passed  those  expenses  to  an  account  of  this 
title,  and  discharged  them  out  of  the  profits, 
by  equal  portions,  in  the  course  of  five  or  ten 
years.  This  is  considered  a  more  equitable 
mode  than  to  pay  those  expenses  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  first  two  or  three  years."  In 
such  a  case  as  this,  the  bank  would  necessarily 
require  to  charge  itself  with  the  running  in- 
terest upon  the  amount  of  cash  advanced  to 
meet  those  expenses. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  profit  and  loss 
account  is  credited  for  the  profits  made  by  the 
bank  during  that  year,  and  debited  for  loss 
or  expenditure.  The  difference  of  this  ac- 
count shews  the  net  gain  or  loss  on  the  busi- 
ness. 

Into  the  undivided  profit  account  are  pass- 
ed whatever  sums  are  over,  after  paying  the 
dividends  and  other  expenses.  It  is  kept  in 
reserve  to  meet  exigencies. 

The  weekly  amounts  of  cash  received  and 
paid  are  carried  to  an  account  of  that  name 
in  the  Ledger.  The  balance,  which  is  always 
on  the  debtor  side,  shews  the  amount  of  cash 
in  the  bank.  It  is  the  balance  of  this  account 
which  regulates  all  the  rest,  it  being  equal  to 
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the  difference  required  to  make  the  united 
balances  agree. 

The  differences  added  to  all  the  accounts 
to  make  both  sides  agree,  are  carried  to  debit 
and  credit  of  balance  account,  both  sides  of 
which  should  be  equal,  if  the  books  are  cor- 
rect. The  debtor  of  this  account  shews  the 
amount  due  to  the  bank,  and  the  creditor  the 
sums  due  by  it.  The  two  sides  of  balance 
account  are  also  carried  to  Dr.  and  Cr.  of 
Stock  account,  in  one  entry  on  each  side. 

Progressive  General  Ledger  is  a  book  in 
which  the  monthly  sums  are  entered  to  each 
account — added  or  subtracted  to  shew  the 
progressive  balance  as  the  entrance  may  re- 
quire. 

The  Cash  Abstract  is  prepared  from  the 
Cash  Book.  Into  each  account  are  posted 
daily  the  total  amounts  belonging  to  that 
account.  It  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  General 
ledger. 

The  whole  system  of  book-keeping  by 
double  entry  is  reducible  to  this  one  idea, — 
never  have  a  debit  entry  without  a  corres- 
ponding credit  one,  and  your  ledger  cannot 
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fail  to  balance.  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  sum  which  is  placed  to  the  debit  of  one 
account,  must  necessarily  be  owned  by  the 
credit  of  another. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

STOCK  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

The  Stock  of  a  Banking  Company  is  allow- 
ed to  be  transferred  to  others  or  retained  by 
themselves,  in  any  sums  or  parcels.  Before 
a  transfer  is  made,  the  proposal  is  notified  to 
the  Directors,  who,  by  common  law,  have  a 
right  of  retention  if  the  seller  is  indebted  to 
the  corporation. 

The  books  connected  with  the  stock  de- 
partment are  as  follow:  — 

In  the  Stock  Journal,  the  names  and  resi- 
dences of  those  who  become  shareholders  are 
chronologically  entered,  with  the  number  of 
shares  purchased,  the  sum  paid  for  them,  and 
the  original  price — that  is,  the  sums  paid  up 
on  these  shares.  When  the  dividends  are 
paid,  they  are  entered  in  this  book  to  be 
posted  into  the  Stock  Ledger,  to  the  debit  of 
the  party  to  whom  paid. 
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It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  the  event  of 
a  partner  changing  his  name  or  place  of  abode, 
01%  if  a  female,  marrying,  or  the  trustees  or 
assignees  of  any  partner  becoming  bankrupt, 
to  leave  a  written  notice  at  the  bank,  intimat- 
ing such  change. 

Transfer  Register.  In  this  book,  under 
date  of  transfer,  from  whom  transferred,  resi- 
dence, to  whom  transferred,  residence,  pur- 
chase money,  transfer  stamp  and  fees,  are 
noted  the  transfer  of  shares  from  one  proprie- 
tor to  another. 

Stock  Ledger.  There  is  a  folio  opened 
in  this  ledger,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Current  Account  Ledger,  for  the  account  of 
each  shareholder.  He  is  credited  at  the  date  of 
payment  for  the  shares  he  becomes  possessed 
of,  and  for  the  different  instalments  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  pay,  and  debited  when  he 
sells  or  transfers.  Date,  number  of  register, 
calls  and  transfers,  number  of  shares,  and 
amount,  are  specified  in  such  entries.  Stock 
account  is  debited  for  the  particular  sums 
paid  up  by  the  different  partners. 

This  book  contains  the  names  of  those  who 
are  considered  partners  of  the  Banking  Com- 
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pany,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Directors,  and  any 
one  holding  a  deed  of  sale,  transference,  or 
other  writing,  giving  title  to  shares  which 
have  not  been  formally  transferred  and  en- 
tered in  this  volume,  can  found  no  claim 
against  the  Company.  Unpaid  calls  of  stock 
may  be  recovered  at  the  instance  or  suit  of 
the  chief  officer  of  the  bank,  and  that  too  from 
the  original  holder  of  the  stock,  if  no  formal 
transfer  has  taken  place. 

When  a  shareholder  in  a  joint-stock  bank 
wishes  his  shares  disposed  of,  he  proceeds  to 
a  stock-broker,  who,  so  soon  as  he  has  found 
a  purchaser,  give  notice  to  the  bank  in  this 
form : — 

Edinburgh,  January  1,  1839. 
To  the  Directors  of 

the Bank. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  [so  many] 

shares  of  the Bank,  the  property  of  Mr  Thomas 

Browne,  at  the  rate  of per  share,  half  expenses. 

Should  you  not  be  inclined  to  purchase,  you  will 
please  direct  them  to  be  transferred,  in  name  of  Mr 
Richard  Jones,  and  the  parties  will  call  at  the  bank 
to-morrow,  at  half-past  twelve,  to  sign  the  transfer  and 
acceptance. 

Henry  Robinson,  broker. 

It  is  always  advisable  when  a  sale  or  pur- 
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chase  of  stock  of  whatever  kind  is  required, 
that  the  party  should  effect  the  transaction 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  stock- broker, 
as  he  will  then  be  freed  from  all  after  reflec- 
tions of  the  other  party,  should  the  stock 
eventually  depreciate  in  value.  He  will  also  be 
able  to  prove  the  validity  of  a  sale,  and  he 
will  always  get  the  current  market  price  for 
his  stock. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  deed  of 
transfer,  which  is  signed  by  the  purchaser 
and  the  seller  in  presence  of  two  of  the  ordi- 
nary directors  of  the  bank  : — 

il  I,  A.  B.  do,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  L. 
sterling,  now  paid  to  me,  sell,   assign,  and  transfer 
unto  C.  D.  the  sum  of  *  sterling,  being  the 

whole  [or  part]  of  my  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  Scotland,  with  all  dividends  of  profits  that  may  be 
ordered  thereon,  and  with  the  benefit  of  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  additional  stock  of  the  said  bank  correspond- 
ing thereto.    In  witness  whereof,  &c." 

The  acceptance  by  the  buyer  is  written 
below,  thus : — 

"I,  C.  D.  do  accept  of  the  above  adventure,  with  all 
the  conditions  that  A.  B.  was  or  ought  to  have  been 
under  before  the  assignment  thereof.  In  witness 
whereof,  he.'' 
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These  transfers  preserved,,  and  bound  up 
in  a  volume,  may  supersede  the  necessity  of 
having  a  Transfer  Register. 

The  stamp  required  for  the  deed  of  transfer 
varies  according  to  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase money.     Thus : — 


When  the  purchase  money  is  und 

sr  L.20  L.O 

10  0 

For  L.  20      and  under       50   1 

0  0 

50      .          .   150   1 

10  0 

150 

300   2 

0  0 

300 

500  3 

0  0 

500 

750   6 

0  0 

750 

1000   9 

0  0 

1000 

2000  12 

0  0 

2000 

.  3000  25 

0  0 

3000 

4000  35 

0  0 

4000 

.  5000  45 

0  0 

5000 

.  6000  5o 

0  0 

6000 

.  7000  65 

0  0 

700D 

.    8000  75 

0  0 

8000 

.  9000  85 

0  0 

9000 

10,000  95 

0  0 

Those  stamps  are  of  course  charged  not  on 
the  original  price  of  the  shares,  but  on  the  ac- 
tual sum  paid  when  the  transfer  takes  place. 

The  fees  of  transfer  charged  are  as  follow  : 

Bank  of  Scotland,  (share  L.100),  any  number 

of  shares.  .  .  .  L.O  10     0 
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Royal  Bank,  do.    do.  .  .  L.O  11 

British  Linen  Co.  do.  do.  .  0  10 

Commercial,  do.  do.  .  0  10 

National,  L.10  p.  share  paid  up,  upon  5  shares 

and  under,  5s. ;  on  any  number  above  5,       0  10 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Bank,  L.5  p.  share  paid  up. 


Under  10  shares, 

. 

0     5     0 

For     10     ...     and  under    20  shares, 

0    7     6 

...     20     ... 

50     ... 

0  10    0 

...     50     ... 

100     ... 

0  12     6 

...    100     ... 

150     ... 

0  15     0 

...    150    ... 

200     ... 

0  17    6 

...    200    ... 

250     ... 

1     0     0 

...   250    ... 

1     2     6 

Union,  (L.50  p.  share). 

similar  to  the  above 

,  with  the 

addition  of  10s.  6d.  for  extension. 

And  for  every  additional  hundred,  or  part  of  a  hun- 

dred shares  above  250, 

five  shillings  additional. 

When  shares  are  transferred  for  a  nominal 
consideration.,  the  stamp  duty  is  thirty  shil- 
lings, and  the  bank's  fee  ten  shillings. 

Progressive  Stock  Ledger.  This  volume 
shows  each  shareholder's  account  with  a  pro- 
gressive balance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Progressive  General  Ledger  does  with  the 
general  accounts. 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  enume- 
rated,  there   are   others  for  the  use  of  the 
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directors,  which  exhibit  the  weekly  balances 
of  the  various  cash  and  deposit  accounts,  the 
sums  which  have  been  lodged  and  lent  during 
the  week,  bills  discounted  for  the  week,  the 
amount  of  bills  falling  due  within  the  coming 
month,  the  funds  for  the  same  period  on  which 
the  bank  may  calculate  to  have  at  its  credit 
in  London,  and  a  circulation  book  for  a  weekly 
account  of  all  notes  issued  by  the  bank  at  its 
head  office  and  branches.  And  there  are 
memorandum  books  for  the  porters  to  note 
down  the  particulars  of  the  bills  and  orders 
they  carry  out  for  payment,  and  for  the  tellers 
to  take  the  initials  of  the  exchange  clerks  for  the 
sums  they  pay  them,  and  for  the  incident  clerk 
to  note  down  the  small  items  of  expenditure  in 
the  shape  of  postages,  &c.  The  exchange  clerk  is 
possessed  of  a  jotting  book,  to  enter  the  sums 
he  receives  from  the  tellers  and  the  branches, 
by  which  to  check  the  Exchange  book,  and 
another  for  the  amount  of  each  bank's  notes 
he  carries  to  the  Exchange,  transcribed  from 
the  Exchange  book,  the  sums  he  receives 
there,  and  the  individual  balances.  Then  the 
bill  keeper  has  a  schedule  book,  wherein  the 
secretary  places  his  initials  for  the 'bills  he 
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receives  from  him,  to  be  remitted  to  the  bran- 
ches ;  and  the  secretary  has  another  for  taking 
the  bill  keeper's  initials  for  those  which  come 
from  the  branches.  The  bill  keeper  also  gives 
his  initials  to  the  discount  clerk  for  those  bills 
discounted  at  the  head  office  of  the  bank. 
There  is  also  a  small  daily  list — a  book  in 
which  the  discount  ledger  keeper  notes  all  the 
inland  and  exchange  bills  discounted,  to  afford 
him  greater  facility  in  marking  them  paid  in 
his  ledgers  as  they  fall  due,  and  a  register 
wherein  the  names  of  those  shareholders  who 
have  notified  their  intention  of  selling  out, 
with  the  price  at  which  they  sell  their  shares, 
are  entered,  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  they 
are  addebted  to  the  bank.  These,  with  an 
Outstanding  Debt  Ledger,  and  a  State  of 
Debt  Book,  form  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
books  used  in  a  well  conducted  establishment. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


BRANCHES. 


So  early  as  1696,  just  one  year  after  its 
commencement,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  esta- 
blished branches  in  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Glas- 
gow, and  Montrose ;  but  finding  the  specula- 
tion an  unprofitable  one,  they  were  shortly 
afterwards  discontinued.  No  other  attempt 
of  the  kind  was  made  till  the  year  1731,  when 
the  same  bank  formed  branches  in  Glasgow, 
and  several  other  provincial  towns ;  but  these 
also  had  soon  to  be  abandoned.  Fifty-two 
years  afterwards,  the  Royal  Bank  established 
an  extensive  agency  in  Glasgow,  which  was 
highly  successful,  and,  until  within  these  few 
years,  was  their  only  branch.  At  present  all 
the  principal  banks  in  Scotland  have  numer- 
ous branches  throughout  the  country,  from 
some  of  which  they  derive  considerable  emolu- 
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ment,  by  others  they  lose  to  nearly  a  corre- 
sponding extent.  Their  chief  motive  is  to  use 
them  as  a  mean  for  maintaining  the  circula- 
tion of  their  notes. 

Agencies  are  frequently  established  in  poor 
districts,  not  for  the  immediate  benefit  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  but  for  the  advantages 
which  may  ultimately  accrue  to  the  bank  from 
the  introduction  of  capital,  and  the  consequent 
stimulus  to  labour,  and  increase  of  the  annual 
productions  of  the  country. 

Banking  is  conducted  at  those  branches  in 
nearly  the  same  way  as  at  the  principal  office. 
There  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  an  agent  and 
an  accountant.  The  agents  are  usually  men 
who  have  been  appointed  in  consequence  of 
possessing  great  influence  in  the  district,  but 
their  powers  vary  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  particular  banks  for  which  they 
act.  As  there  are  no  local  boards  of  directors, 
the  agents  are  generally  left  in  ordinary  cases 
to  their  own  discretion.  They  receive  deposits, 
discount  bills,  draw  upon  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, transfer  money  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  &c.  ;  but  they  have  no 
power  to  grant  cash  accounts — they  only  fur- 
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nish  the  directors  with  information  regarding 
the  applicants,  and  the  directors  themselves 
consider  how  far  it  is  in  the  power  of  such  par- 
ties to  benefit  the  bank  by  such  privilege 
being  granted  them,  and  judge  accordingly. 

Agents  give  security  both  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duty,  and  for  their  agency 
operations, —the  extent  of  liability  being  de- 
pendent on  the  local  circumstances  of  the 
place.  They  are  continually  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  an  officer  termed  Inspector  of 
the  branches,  who,  at  intervals,  visits  them 
without  any  previous  intimation,  inquires 
into  the  state  of  their  management,  and  is  in 
the  constant  habit  of  returning  reports  to  the 
directors  of  their  transactions,  and  of  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  branch. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  accountant  to  keep  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  branch,  except  the 
Cash  book,  which  is  kept  by  the  agent,  or 
the  teller  acting  for  him.  He  also  countersigns 
all  drafts,  receipts,  &c,  before  being  signed  by 
the  agent. 

The  books  used  at  a  bank's  branches  are :  — 

Cash  Book. 

State  Book.     Into  this  book  the  transac- 
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tions  of  the  branch  are  collected  weekly  from 
the  Cash  book  under  their  proper  heads,  a  copy 
of  which  is  transmitted  to  the  head  office. 
Either  at  the  branch  or  the  head  office  there 
is  an  abstract  of  the  state  drawn  up  every 
week,  which,  when  completed,  exhibits  parti- 
culars of  what  sums  of  money  have  been  lodged 
or  lent,  the  number  of  stamped  cheques  on 
hand,  list  of  past  due  bills,  accounts  over- 
drawn since  last  balance,  &c.  The  branch 
Cash  books  have  three  money  columns,  the 
State  books  have  four  money  columns  on 
each  side. 

Bills  Discounted  Book. 

Discount  Ledger. 

Daily  List. 

Past-due  Bill-book. — These  books  are  kept 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  head  office. 

Bills  Remitted  to  Head  Office.  The  bills 
contained  in  this  volume  are  the  same  which 
are  entered  at  head  office  in  Edinburgh  Bills 
received  for  Collection. 

Inland  Bills  Remitted.  These  again  are 
entered  at  head  office  in  Inland  Bills  received 
for  Collection. 

Bills  of  Exchange  Remitted.     On  their  ar- 
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rival  at  the  head  office  these  bills  are  entered 
in  the  book  titled  Bills  of  Exchange,  under 
the  name  of  the  branch  from  which  they 
come. 

Bills  Received  for  Collection.  Those  are 
bills  payable  at  the  branch  received  from  head 
office,,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  bank. 
The  book  is  ruled  for  date  when  received, 
date  of  letter  in  which  they  come,  number 
and  mark  of  the  office  whence  they  come, 
drawer,  acceptor,  date,  currency,  when  due, 
sum  of  bill,  total  remittance,  and  date  when 
paid  or  returned. 

Progressive  Ledger  of  Cash  and  Deposit 
Accounts.     Same  way  kept  as  at  head  office. 

General  Ledger.  Posted  from  the  state 
book  weekly,  consists  merely  of  figures,  and 
from  it  the  Abstract  is  made  up. 

Deposit  Receipt  Book.     As  at  head  office. 

Draft  Book.  For  letters  of  credit  on  Edin- 
burgh, London,  and  on  the  bank's  agencies. 
They  are  entered  numerically,  each  class 
having  a  distinct  portion  of  the  book  appro- 
priated to  itself,  and  using  its  own  running 
number. 

Register  of  Bonds  for  Cash  Accounts.    This 
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is  ruled  for  number  and  date  of  bond,  sum  of 
the  credit,  and  names  and  designations  of  the 
securities.  There  is  a  book  of  this  title  kept 
at  head  office,  which  contains  particulars  of 
all  the  bonds  in  possession  of  the  bank,  both 
at  the  head  office  and  branches. 

And  there  are  letter  books,  and  a  book  for 
incidents ;  the  weekly  amount  of  the  latter  is 
carried  to  the  debit  of  charges. 

The  bill  books  used  at  branches  are  simi- 
larly ruled  and  kept  to  those  in  use  at  the 
head  office.  They  are  checked  by  the  Gene- 
ral Ledger,  as  is  also  the  Draft  book. 

At  balancing,  the  differences  required  to 
make  both  sides  of  the  accounts  in  the  Gene- 
ral Ledger  agree  are  found  in  u  account  cur- 
rent with  head  office  ;"  for  the  bank  keeps  an 
account  with  its  branches  the  same  as  though  it 
were  only  acting  as  agent  for  a  country  bank. 
The  branch  debits  the  head  office  for  what- 
ever it  may  remit  to  either  another  branch 
or  an  agent,  and  it  credits  the  head  office  for 
whatever  sums  it  may  receive  from  a  branch 
or  agent. 

The  security  offered  to  the  public  by  a 
branch    of  a  joint-stock  bank  of  undoubted 
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credit,  is  far  beyond  any  that  an  independent 
private  one  can  command.  In  the  event  of  a 
run  being  made  upon  the  branch,  there  is  al- 
ways the  parent  stem  to  resort  to  for  supplies  ; 
but  a  private  bank  is  wholly  left  to  its  own 
resources.  Its  only  guarantee  is  its  capital, 
and  from  other  banks  it  could  expect  but 
little  assistance.  In  towns  where  there  is  a 
bank — the  only  one  in  the  place — transacting 
business  on  its  own  account,  the  leading  part- 
ner, or  his  particular  friend,  may  start  as 
parliamentary  candidate,  and  it  may  be  that 
he  would  indulge  a  degree  of  pique  or  ani- 
mosity towards  those  parties  whose  votes  he 
failed  to  obtain,  so  as  to  injure  their  credit  in 
the  place ;  whereas  if  he  were  merely  the 
agent  of  a  public  bank,  his  power  would  not 
be  quite  so  absolute.  In  the  transmission  of 
money  from  one  place  to  another,  the  branch 
of  a  public  bank  has  the  greater  facility,  and 
it  can  even  afford  to  do  business  on  lower 
terms  than  the  private  bank,  its  expenses  and 
anticipated  profits  being  less.  If  its  partners 
reside  principally  in  one  place,  and  its  trade 
is  chiefly  among  manufacturers  of,  or  dealers 
in,  some  staple  articles,  the  local  bank  is  liable 
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to  be  affected  by  that  locality;  and,  unless 
possessed  of  unquestionable  capital,  and  ma- 
naged with  skill,  it  is  apt  to  rise  or  fall  cor- 
respondingly in  its  own  credit  with  the  public, 
and  its  directors  are  therefore  sometimes  ob- 
liged to  restrict  its  discounts  and  advances  at 
the  very  moment  its  clients  stand  most  in  need 
of  them  ;  while  branches  of  public  banks  not 
being  under  such  restrictions,  experience  little 
or  no  fluctuation  of  credit.  Thus  is  every 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  branches  of  a 
public  bank. 

In  consequence  of  a  bank  having  branches, 
additional  books  are  required  at  the  head  office. 

Branch  Drafts  on  Head  Office,  is  a  book 
made  up  from  the  branch  states,  with  a 
heading  for  each  agency.  It  is  ruled  for 
date,  currency,  number  of  state,  running 
number  of  drafts  at  branch,  to  whom  payable, 
exchange,  when  paid,  weekly  sum,  and 
monthly  amount.  There  are,  besides,  two 
columns  ibr  the  sum,  one  taken  from  the 
state,  the  other  from  the  various  advices. 
The  monthly  sum  is  passed  into  the  Jour- 
nal, and  the  book  itself  is  checked  by  the 
Cash  book. 
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Edinburgh  Bills  received  for  Collection. 
Those  are  bills  discounted  at  the  branches 
payable  in  Edinburgh,  and  sent  thither  for 
collection.  The  book  in  which  they  are 
entered  has  headings  for  every  branch,  and  is 
ruled  for  date,  branch,  number  of  the  bill, 
drawer,  acceptor,  when  payable,  sum,  amount 
of  each  remittance,  monthly  sum,  and  date 
when  paid. 

Inland  Bills  received  for  Collection.  This 
class  of  bills  embraces  those  discounted  at  a 
branch  which  are  payable  in  some  other 
inland  town.  The  book  for  their  reception 
at  head  office  is  similar  to  the  preceding. 

In  remitting  those  bills  the  branch  debits 
bills  remitted.  On  their  appearance  at  head 
office,  the  branch  is  credited,  and  Edinburgh 
Bills  Receivable  debited  for  the  amount 
through  the  Journal.  When  paid,  bills  are 
credited  through  the  Cash  book.  Both 
Journal  and  Cash  book  entries  eventually 
find  their  way  into  the  General  Ledger. 

Drafts  on  Branches  Drawn.  This  book  is 
made  up  from  the  debit  side  of  the  branch 
states.  There  is  a  heading  for  every  agency, 
under  which  the  drafts  drawn  at  that  agency, 
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are  entered ;  and  it  is  ruled  for  date  of  draft, 
when  drawn,  number  of  state,  running  number 
of  drafts,  name  of  agency  on  whom  drawn, 
name  of  party  in  whose  favour  the  draft  has 
been  granted,  sum,  exchange,  weekly  sum, 
monthly  amount,  and  date  when  paid. 

Drafts  on  Branches  Paid.  This  book  is 
made  up  from  the  credit  side  of  the  states. 
It  has  also  a  heading  for  every  branch,  under 
which  are  entered  the  drafts  drawn  upon  and 
paid  by  them  ;  and  it  is  ruled  for  date  when 
paid,  number  of  state,  name  of  the  branch 
that  drew  upon  them,  name  of  party  to  whom 
paid,  sum  paid,  weekly  sum,  monthly  amount, 
and  date  of  draft  when  drawn. 

Those  two  books  act  as  a  check  upon  each 
other,  and  the  last  column  in  both  is  filled  in 
from  each  other  when  the  sums  are  marked 
off,  and  the  dates  compared.  The  monthly 
sum  of  both  is  posted  into  the  Journal ;  that 
from  the  drafts  drawn  being  placed  to  the 
debit  of  each  particular  branch  and  credit  of 
agents'  drafts,  and  that  from  drafts  paid,  in 
like  manner,  being  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
branches  and  debit  of  the  drafts. 

Account  Current  with  Agencies.     In  this 
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book  there  are  headings  opened  for  every 
branch  and  agency,  and  under  each  branch  are 
placed,  on  debit  and  credit  sides,  sums  of  re- 
mittances, bills  returned  unpaid,  and  other 
odd  sums,  for  which  there  are  no  separate  ac- 
counts. They  are  taken  from  a  collected 
heading  of  "  the  Bank's  Account"  in  the  state. 
To  the  accounts  thus  formed,  are  added  on 
the  debit  side,  the  monthly  amount  of  bills 
remitted  to  head  office,  and  drafts  paid  by  the 
branch,  and  on  the  credit,  the  amount  of 
drafts  drawn.  Remittances  of  notes  from  the 
branch  being  credited  at  head  office  when  re- 
ceived, and  those  to  the  branch  being  debited, 
those  entries  pass  through  the  Cash  Book. 
Bills  returned  unpaid  are  just  passed  through 
the  Journal, — consequently,  this  Account  Cur- 
rent with  Agencies  marks  off  with  the  Cash 
Book,  Journal,  and  English  Bankers'  account 
current.  The  yearly  balances  with  each 
branch  are  carried  into  the  next  year's 
account. 

With  London  the  same  sort  of  account  is 
kept  as  with  the  branches.  All  bills  drawn 
on,  or  payable  in  London,  which  come  into 
the  bank's   possession,   are  forwarded  to   its 
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agents  there.  Letters  of  credit  are  drawn 
upon  them,,  through  them  they  receive  divi- 
dends on  the  public  funds,  and  similar  trans- 
actions pass  between  them. 

The  London  agents  are  remunerated  for 
the  trouble  they  may  have  with  a  provincial 
banker,  either  by  his  agreeing  to  keep  a  ba- 
lance in  their  hands,  for  which  no  interest  is 
to  be  paid,  or  by  a  commission,  or  by  an  an- 
nual stipulated  amount.  It  is  the  practice 
of  London  bankers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
of  recently  formed  establishments,  to  allow  no 
interest  on  money  deposited  with  them,  nor  do 
they  charge  any  commission  upon  the  amount 
of  their  transactions  with  private  individuals 
who  keep  accounts  with  them.  Their  fee  is 
the  use  of  the  balance  of  their  customer's 
account.  Howrever,  they  sometimes  allow 
interest  to  Scotch  bankers  where  they  see 
that  the  transactions  are  of  a  nature  to  insure 
them  at  least  a  corresponding  return. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


SAVINGS     BANKS. 


Savings'  Banks  are  quite  distinct  in  their 
object  from  the  other  established  Banks.  While 
the  business  transactions  of  the  latter  are  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  mercantile  and  more 
wealthy  classes  of  the  community,  the  Sav- 
ings' banks  are  opened  for  the  convenience  of 
those  praiseworthy  members  of  society  who 
are  inclined  to  lay  past  for  future  exigencies 
such  small  sums  of  money,  as,  by  self-priva- 
tion or  otherwise,  they  are  from  time  to  time 
enabled  to  accumulate,  or  for  those  whose  oc- 
cupation requires  very  small  capital.  So  con- 
ducive to  industry  and  its  attendant  attributes, 
has  the  institution  of  Banks  for  savings  been 
found,  that  the  government  of  this  country  was 
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induced,  some  few  years  since,  to  take  them 
under  its  special  protection,  as  the  best  means 
of  affording  to  the  humble  depositor  every  se- 
curity for  his  money,  a  thing  which  previously 
he  could  not  reckon  on.  A  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest is  allowed  on  deposits  by  the  Savings 
Banks,  than  other  banks  can  afford  to  give ; 
yet,  at  the  sametime,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
avaricious  from  taking  advantage  of  this,  in 
prejudice  to  the  other  establishments,— for  it 
has  been  ever  found  that  "  increase  of  wealth 
is  the  rich  man's  ambition," — it  has  been  so 
ordered  that  the  amount  consigned  by  any  one 
individual  shall  be  restricted  to  a  certain 
small  sum  yearly,  and  when  he  makes  his 
first  deposit,  he  can  be  called  on  to  sign  a  de- 
claration that  he  has  no  interest  in  any  money 
in  any  other  Savings'  Bank  in  the  kingdom. 

Savings'  Banks  were  first  instituted  in  the 
year  1810.  The  original  founder  was  the 
Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  Minister  of  Ruth  well, 
in  Dumfriesshire,  who,  on  the  26th  of  May 
in  that  year,  after  considerable  opposition, 
succeeded  in  putting  the  first  Savings'  Bank 
into  practical  operation  in  his  own  parish,  and 
such  wras  the  success  of  his  scheme,  that  he 
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urged  the  foundation  of  others,  and  eventually 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  those  useful  in- 
stitutions introduced  into  many  of  the  most 
remote,  as  well  as  the  more  populous  districts 
of  this  and  her  sister  Island.  That  much 
praise  is  due  to  this  worthy  gentleman,  ad- 
mits not  of  a  doubt,  for  the  extensive  advan- 
tages of  a  moral  as  well  as  of  a  political  nature 
which  have  resulted  from  his  exertions,  and 
the  general  adoption  of  his  scheme,  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one. 

Previous  to  1819,  numerous  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  passed  for  the  better  improve- 
ment of  Savings'  Banks  in  England,  but  until 
that  year  no  Act  was  passed  in  reference  to 
Scotland.  The  laws  and  rules  of  Savings' 
Banks  were,  until  then,  regulated  by  33,  Geo. 
III.  cap.  54,  passed  in  June  1793,  by  which 
any  number  of  persons  were  permitted  to  form 
themselves  into  a  society  for  mutual  relief.  It 
was  declared  by  the  new  Act,  which  in  its 
provisions  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  one 
just  cited,  that  a  Savings'  Bank  was  held  to  be 
an  Institution  of  a  number  of  persons  joining 
together  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  small  de- 
posits, who  required  to  enrol  the  rules  of  the 
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society  at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  The  privi- 
leges they  then  acquired  were  of  suing  and 
being  sued  in  name  of  the  trustees.  The  de- 
posits were  vested  in  name  of  the  Managers 
and  their  successors  in  office,  and  belonged  to 
the  depositors,  under  deduction  of  the  expense 
of  management.  Particular  provision  was 
made  for  settling  with  the  representatives  of 
a  deceased  depositor.  Receipts  and  documents 
required  by  the  Bank  were  exempted  from 
Stamp  duty.  And  the  Act  provided  for  a 
summary  method  of  settling  disputes  between 
the  institution  and  the  depositors. 

By  this  Act  of  1819,  there  were  no  rules 
laid  down,  binding  the  trustees  to  any  mode 
of  management  of  the  funds  deposited  with 
them,  neither  was  there  anything  done  to 
guard  against  the  abuse  of  trust.  These  de- 
fects were  obviated  when  Savings*  Banks  were 
placed  by  government  in  charge  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  in  1835,  under  the  title  of  National 
Security  Savings'  Banks,  at  which  time  the 
English  Savings'  Bank  Act  of  1828  was  ren- 
dered applicable  to  Scotland. 

National   Security    Savings'    Banks   were 
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shortly  after  this  established,  on  the  English 
system,  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
Jedburgh,  Banff,  Montquhitter,  Cupar-Fife, 
Kintore,  Denny,  Kirkintilloch,  and  Strath- 
aven.  The  management  of  banks  of  this 
class  is  not  limited  to  any  fixed  number  of 
persons.  Any  neglect  or  perversion  of  trust 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and  managers  is 
effectually  guarded  against  by  a  minute  defi- 
nition of  their  respective  duties,  and  a  conse- 
quent liability  to  immediate  detection. 

When  a  bank  of  this  nature  is  formed,  the 
rules  must  be  inspected  by  a  barrister  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt,  which,  when  ap- 
proved of  by  him,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  Justices  at  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, where  the  bank  is  established.  These 
rules  can  be  seen  in  the  bank  at  all  times. 
No  benefit  or  profit  is  derived  by  the  trustees 
from  the  funds  of  the  institution,  these  being 
vested  in  them  solely  for  behoof  of  the  depo- 
sitors. The  accounts  of  the  Bank  must  be 
published  annually,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt.  It 
is  required  that  another  copy  be  exhibited  in 
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the  office  of  the  bank,  and  any  one  of  the  de- 
positors is  entitled  to  a  copy  on  paying  one 
penny.  Should  the  Trustees  neglect  to  for- 
ward the  accounts  to  the  Commissioners,  they 
must  notify  such  neglect  in  the  Gazette,  and 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  county  where  the 
bank  is  situated. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  or  bankruptcy  of 
any  or  other  of  the  office-bearers  while  they 
hold  money  belonging  to  the  bank,  that 
money  must  be  paid  out  of  the  first  of  their 
assets,  in  preference  to  any  other  demand 
whatever.  The  Treasurer,  (whose  office  is 
gratuitous,)  the  Actuary,  Cashier,  and  other 
officers  of  the  bank  must  find  ample  security 
for  the  due  observance  of  their  several  duties. 

Any  one  may  become  a  depositor  in  a 
Savings'  bank.  Those  institutions  receive  and 
pay  any  sum  not  less  than  one  shilling,  and 
so  soon  as  the  depositor  has  one  pound  ster- 
ling at  his  credit  he  receives  a  pass-book. 
By  the  act,  the  amount  of  money  to  be  re- 
ceived from  a  depositor  cannot  exceed,  during 
the  course  of  any  one  year,  the  sum  of  L.30 
sterling,  nor  can  his  entire  deposits  at  any 
time  exceed  L.150  sterling.      The  depositor 
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may  however  have  principal  and  interest 
amounting  to  L.200,  but  when  they  attain 
that  amount,  interest  is  no  longer  payable. 
The  accounts  are  balanced  yearly,  and  the 
interest  due  upon  them  carried  to  the  credit  of 
each  depositor  in  his  new  account,  thus  form- 
ing an  addition  to  his  capital  which  bears  ad- 
ditional interest  after  that  date.  Formerly 
when  a  party  opened  an  account  with  a  Sav- 
ings' Bank,  it  was  an  understanding  that  his 
money  should  not  become  payable  with  com- 
pound interest  till  three  years  had  elapsed, 
unless  in  the  event  of  his  marriage,  or  of  his 
attaining  the  age  of  fifty-six,  or  of  his  death, 
or  when  the  possession  of  the  money  should 
appear  to  the  trustees,  after  due  enquiry,  to 
be  advantageous  to  the  contributor  or  his 
family.  There  was  another  exception  made 
to  this  rule  when  the  contributor  should,  from 
sickness  or  otherwise,  have  become  incapable 
of  maintaining  himself,  in  which  case  a  weekly 
allowance  was  made  him,  at  the  option  of  the 
trustees,  out  of  the  money  he  had  deposited. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  trustees  before  a  transference  of  a 
depositor's  funds  could  be  made.     The  pos- 
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session  of  his  receipts  was  not  a  sufficient 
warranty  to  authorize  such  transference. 
These  provisions  were  all  very  excellent,  and 
no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  the  comforts  of 
many  of  the  depositors,  who  were  thus  pro- 
hibited from  squandering  away  their  means 
at  the  suggestion  of  impulse.  In  the  recently 
organized  establishments,  however,  there  are 
no  such  charitable  provisions,  but  the  money  is 
payable  on  demand  at  the  option  of  the  parties. 

On  the  death  of  a  depositor,  if  the  money 
at  his  credit  exceeds  L.50  sterling,  his  heirs 
must  make  up  a  legal  title  to  it ;  but,  when 
below  that  sum,  the  trustees,  if  they  shall  be 
satisfied  the  heirs  will  not  come  forward  to 
claim,  are  entitled  to  regulate  the  division  of 
the  money.  No  stamp  or  legacy  duty  is  ex- 
igible when  the  money  left  does  not  exceed 
L.50. 

Charitable  societies,  and  provident  institu- 
tions for  the  maintenance,  education,  and 
benefit  of  the  poor,  can  lodge  money,  at  the 
rate  of  L.100  per  annum,  to  the  extent  of 
L.300,  exclusive  of  interest.  There  is  no 
limitation  to  the  amount  deposited  by  Friendly 
Societies. 
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The  interest  allowed  by  the  trustees  to  the 
depositors  is  L.3,  6s.  8d.  per  cent.,  they  them- 
selves receiving  interest  from  government  at 
the  rate  of  L3,  16s.  Oj.  per  cent.  The  dif- 
ference thus  obtained  is  set  aside  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  bank,  and  any  re- 
maining surplus  is  repaid  to  government  to  the 
credit  of  the  establishment. 

Of  the  monies  received  by  the  bank  for 
behoof  of  depositors,  the  trustees  are  only  per- 
mitted to  retain  a  sum  necessary  to  meet  cur- 
rent payments.  They  must  immediately  in- 
vest the  surplus  funds  in  the  banks  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 
The  money  so  invested  is  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  respective  banks,  and  a  receipt  given  to 
their  several  trustees.  This  money  the  Com- 
missioners are  directed  to  invest  in  govern- 
ment securities ;  and  any  amount  required 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Savings'  Banks  can,  on 
a  few  days'  notice,  be  drawn  from  the  accounts 
kept  in  the  banks  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  not  subject  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  the  public  securities.  The  security 
obtained  by  the   depositors  is  therefore  the 
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best  that  can  be  got  for  investment  of  money, 
being  that  of  the  nation  at  large. 

The  dividends  which  the  Commissioners 
receive  from  the  investment  of  the  funds  of 
the  Savings'  Banks  in  government  securities, 
are  applied  in  part  payment  of  the  interest  of 
L.3 :  16  :  Oj  per  cent,  allowed  to  the  banks, 
the  deficiency  being  supplied  by  government, 
— a  boon  which  is  meant  to  incite  the  indus- 
trious classes  to  accumulate  their  means,  and 
so  advance  the  condition  of  their  order  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

In  1833  an  Act  was  passed  "  to  enable 
depositors  in  Savings'  Banks  and  others,  to 
purchase  Government  Annuities  through  the 
medium  of  Savings'  Banks."  The  annuities 
are,  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  Ci  immediate 
or  deferred  Life  Annuities,  or  immediate  or 
deferred  Annuities,  for  a  certain  limited  term 
of  years/'  No  one  individual  can  purchase  an 
annuity  under  L.4,  or  hold  one  or  more  annu- 
ities exceeding  in  amount  L.20.  The  con- 
tracts for  these  annuities  are  made  according 
to  tables  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  calculated  for  the 
respective  ages  of  the  parties,  and  the  endu- 
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ranee  of  the  annuities.  If  the  purchaser  does 
not  live  to  the  age  when  he  is  entitled  to  the 
annuity, his  heirs  will  receive  back  the  money; 
or  if  a  party  is  unable  to  pay  the  yearly  in- 
stalments necessary  to  entitle  him  to  an  an- 
nuity contracted  for,  he  may  cancel  the  con- 
tract and  receive  back  the  money,  but  with- 
out interest  in  both  cases. 

All  documents  required  for  the  proceedings 
of  Savings'  Banks  are  still  exempt  from  Stamp 
duty.  Their  funds  are  not  subject  to  the  In- 
come Tax. 

The  system  of  book-keeping  pursued  by 
Savings'  Banks  must,  it  is  evident,  be  most 
complete  in  every  respect,  while,  at  the  same- 
time,  the  utmost  regard  must  be  paid  to  eco- 
nomy. A  large  amount  of  work  must  there- 
fore be  effected  by  the  employment  of  the 
smallest  possible  relative  working  power.  The 
want  of  so  satisfactory  a  system  was  for  many 
years  felt,  until  Mr  John  Maitland,  the  pre- 
sent efficient  actuary  of  the  National  Security 
Savings'  Bank  of  Edinburgh,  undertook,  at 
the  request  of  Mr  Highman,  Comptroller- 
General  of  the  National  Debt  Office,  to  devise, 
and  actually  perfected  a  system  which  has 
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been  universally  approved  of,  and  been  found 
practically  useful.  This  form  of  book-keep- 
ing he  gave  to  the  public,  under  the  title 
of  an  "  Outline  of  the  method  of  business 
in  the  National  Security  Savings'  Bank  of 
Edinburgh,  and  of  the  arrangements  adopted 
in  the  system  of  book-keeping  for  ensuring 
accuracy  in  the  accounts ;  and  especially  for 
facilitating  the  attainment  of  exact  general 
balances/'*  To  it  we  would  respectfully  re- 
fer our  readers,  well  assured  that  they  will 
there  find  valuable  and  most  accurate  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  in  question. 

*  8vo,  1841.  pp.  32. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Since  writing  the  earlier  portions  of  this 
treatise,  the  New  Glasgow  Banking  Company 
has  been  merged  in  the  National  Bank  of 
Scotland  as  a  branch  at  Glasgow,  the  Dundee 
Union  has  accepted  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland  for  the  purchase 
of  its  business,  and  the  Glasgow  Joint  Stock 
Banking  Company  and  the  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  Bank  have  formed  a  junction  under 
the  appellation  of  "  The  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow Bank."  See  note  to  page  4.  By  these 
arrangements  there  are  consequently  three 
banks  which  fall  to  be  deducted  from  the 
number  of  joint  stock  banks  given  at  page  3 ; 
and  the  words  t€  Dundee  Union  Bank"  re- 
quire to  be  deleted  from  the  second  line  of 
page  110,  and  inserted  after  <c  Greenock  Bank 
Co."  in  the  third  last  line  of  the  same  page. 

Page  111.  One- fourth  per  cent,  is  now 
the  charge  made  on  English  provincial  notes, 
and  in  those  payable  in  Ireland.  No  charge 
is  made  on  those  payable  in  London. 
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Page  13.  Foot-Note.  The  Mint.— «  At 
the  Union,  the  officers  of  the  establishment 
having  been  retained,  the  immunity  of  sanc- 
tuary, through  inadvertence,  was  not  re- 
scinded, and  it  continued  in  operation,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 
The  Court  of  Session  at  last  abolished,  and 
ceased  to  recognise  the  right  of  sanctuary,  al- 
though, as  arising  out  of  a  consuetudinary 
law,  we  question  the  right  or  power  by  which 
the  Judges  did  so.  But  it  is  now  needless  to 
disturb  the  Acts  of  Sederunt  on  such  a  point. 
The  Crown  has  sold  the  edifices  as  of  no  use ; 
the  officers  of  the  establishment  are  suffered 
to  become  extinct,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  purse  ,*  and  the  privilege,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  has  been  extinguished/' — 
Chambers1  Book  of  Scotland.  Edin.  1830. 
12mo. 
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Aberdeen  Banking  Co.  3,  109. 

Commercial  Banking  Co.  110. 

— - — - Town  and  County  Banking  Co.  3,  110. 

Acceptance  of  bills,  131,  137. 

Acceptor  of  a  bill,  126,  127,  128,  139. 

Account. — Koutine  observed  when  a  party  opens  an  ac- 
count with  a  bank,  51  ;  form  of  receipt  granted  by  a 
bank  when  a  pass-book  is  declined,  65.  See  current 
account. 

Account,  cash,  51;  deposit,  59,  156;  form  used  in 
paying  a  sum  to  the  credit  of  an  account,  52. 

Account  Current  with  Agencies,  book  described,  178. 

Accounts  in  General  Ledger,  152. 

with  branches,  153  ;  with  London  bankers,  ib. 

Progressive  Ledgers  for  Current  Accounts,  51  ; 

described,  60. 

Progressive  Ledger  for  Cash  and  Deposit  Ac- 
counts— branch,  173. 

Accountant,  46,  48;  provincial  170;  his  duty,  171. 

Acts  of  Parliament  referred  to  : — 7th  Geo.  IV.  6  ;  5th 
Geo.  I.  16  ;  56th  Geo.  III.  28  ;  1st  Vic.  I.  29  ;  54th 
Geo.  III.  54  ;  39  and  48  Geo.  III.  82  ;  5  Geo.  III. 
83  ;  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  84  ;  4  and  5  Vic.  84;  12  Geo. 
III.  128  ;  23  Geo.  III.  128  ;  33  Geo.  III.  183. 

Agent  for  a  bank,  170,  175,  178 ;  case  of  the  bank 
having  no  agent  in  the  place  where  some  of  its  bills 
are  payable,  148. 

— Edinburgh  banks  agents  for  provincial  banks, 

109,  194. 
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Agents'  drafts,  152,  154. 

Agents,  London,  149. 

Allan,  Messrs  Alexander,  and  Co.  3,  4. 

David,  Tobacconist,  Cupar,  110. 

Alloway,  Lord,  12. 

Alterations  in  a  bill,  136. 

Annuities,  190. 

Arbroath  Banking  Co.  3,  110. 

Ayr  Bank,  5,  110. 

Ayrshire  Banking  Co.  3,  110. 

Balance  Account,  159. 

Balances— Of  current  accounts,  64;  of  Exchange,  112. 
How  they  are  settled,  115. 

Difference  of  balance  requisite  to  make  both 

sides  of  each  account  in  the  General  Ledger  agree,  154. 

Bank,  whence  the  word  is  derived,  26  ;  a  collective 
noun,  127. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  3,  5,  7,  19,  20,  22,  31,  89,  108, 110, 
165,  169;  short  history  of,  9;  governor  of,  9,  14; 
directors,  10,  14;  proprietors,  14 ;  stock,  15  ;  history 
of  notes  of,  77  ;  title  of  principal  office-bearer  in,  46  ; 
first  issue  of  notes,  77  ;  why  privileged  to  issue  small 
notes  on  unstamped  paper,  82  ;  first  branches  esta- 
blished by,  169  ;  branches  at  present,  16. 

Banks — Edinburgh  banks  agents  for  Scotish  provincial 
banks — a  list  of  such  agencies,  109;  Edinburgh  banks 
agents  for  English  provincial  banks— list,  111;  list 
of  those  Scotish  banks  which  are  no  longer  in  exis- 
tence, and  by  whom  their  notes  are  retired,   110 
Scotish  joint-stock  banks,   1,  3  ;  privileges  of,   6 
list  of  Scotish  private  banks,  4  ;  why  so  called,  1 
management  of  public  banks,  41 ;  why  so  called,  1 
directors,  41 ;  proprietors,  31 ;  titles  of  officers  in,  46 
List  of,  in  Scotland,  3  ;  Chartered,  5. 

Bank  of  England,  7,  9,  82,  85,  97,  102,  122,  189. 

notes,  74,  193. 

Bank  of  Ireland,  82,  85,  189. 

Bankruptcy.     Of  proprietors,  34  ;  of  their  trustees  or 
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assignees,  162  ;  of  principal  in  a  casli  account,  57  ;  of 
one  of  the  cautioners,  58  ;  of  the  office-bearers  of  a 
savings'  bank,  186. 

Bell,    G.   J.,  his  "  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land,'' 5. 

Bell,  Robert,  124. 

Bills,  Acceptance  of,  131. 

Alteration  in  a  bill,  136. 

Currency  of,  125. 

Form  of,  126. 

Dated  on  Sunday,  135. 

Description  of,   129,  173. 

Bills  of  Exchange  discounted — book  described,  143. 

Bills  of  Exchange  Remitted  Book — branch,  172. 

Diligence  upon,  83,  127,  128,  136,  138. 

English  system  of  discounting,  37, 

Foreign,  129. 

Inland,  129. 

Inland  bills  remitted  book,  (branch)  172. 

Inland  Bills  discounted — book  described,  148. 

Inland  Bills  received  for  collection,   book   de- 
scribed, 172,  177. 

Notice  of  dishonour,  123. 

Promissory  Notes,  129. 

Stamps,  135. 

Payable  by  instalments,  134. 

Subscribed  by  mark  or  initials,  136. 

Bills  deposited,  155. 

Book  described,  149. 

Charges  on,  142,  149. 

Bills  discounted,  140,  145,  151,  155. 

Routine,  140-141. 

•  Daily  amount  checked  by  General 


Cash  Book,  151. 

.  Book — branch,  172. 


Edinburgh  Bills  discounted — book  described,  145. 

Edinburgh  Bills  received  for  Collection — book 

described,  172,  176. 
Exchequer,  106,  115,  117,  118,  153. 
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Bills,  Past-due,  146,  147,  153,  172. 

Received  for  Collection  Book — branch,  172. 

Bill  Register  described,  140. 

Remitting  of  Bills,  148,  149. 

remitted  to  Branches — book  described,  143,  148. 

remitted  to  Head  Office — book  described,  172. 

remitted  to  London  Agents,  144,  149. 

Bill  Keeper,  148,  149. 

Bill  Books — branch — how  kept,  174. 

Bill-Brokers,  disqualified  to  hold  the  situation  of  Di- 
rector or  Manager,  43. 

Blair,  Alexander,  86,  118,  120. 

Blank — bill  blank  in  drawer's  name,  136  ;  liability  of 
party  signing  a  blank  bill  stamp,  137. 

Bond — expense  of  a  cash  account  bond,  58. 

Bonus,  32. 

Books — what  books  used  in  Secretary's  Office,  48. 

Account  Current  with  Agencies,  178. 

balanced  twice  a-year,  45. 

Bills  Deposited,  155. 

.  Bills  of  Exchange  Discounted,  143. 

Bill  Register,  140. 

Bills  Remitted  to  Branches,  143,  148. 

Bills  Remitted  to  London  Agents,  144,  149. 

Branch  Books : — Cash  Book,  171  ;  State  Book, 

ib. ;  Bills  Discounted,  172  ;  Discount  Ledger,  ib.  ; 
Daily  List,  ib.  ;  Past-due  Bill  Book,  ib.  ;  Bills  Remit- 
ted to  Head  Office,  ib.  ;  Inland  Bids  Remitted,  ib.  ; 
Bills  of  Exchange  Remitted,  ib.  ;  Bills  Received  for 
Collection,  173  ;  Progressive  Ledger  of  Cash  and 
Deposit  Accounts,  ib.  ;  General  Ledger,  ib. ;  Deposit 
Receipt  Book,  ib.  ;  Draft  Book,  ib. ;  Register  of  Bonds 
for  Cash  Accounts,  ib.  ;  Letter  Books, — Bill  Books, 
174. 

Branch  Drafts  on  Head  Office,  176. 

Cash  Abstract,  159. 

Cash  Book,  General,  151. 

Check  Ledger,  151. 

Daily  List,  142. 
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Books,  Deposit  Receipt  Book,  68. 

Discount  Ledger,  144. 

Drafts  on  Branches  Drawn,  177. 

, Paid,  178. 

Edinburgh  Bills  Discounted,  140,  142. 

Edinburgh  Bills  received  for  collection,  176. 

Exchange  Book,  109,  121. 

General  Ledger,  152. 

Inland  Bills  discounted,  142. 

Inland  Bills  received  for  collection,  177. 

Journal,  152. 

Letters  of  Credit,  69. 

Note  Register,  102. 

Outstanding  Debt  Ledger.  168. 

Pass  Books,  51. 

Past-due  Bill  Book,  147. 

Progressive  General  Ledger,  159. 

Progressive  Ledgers  for  Current  Accounts,   51, 

59. 

Progressive  Stock  Ledger,  166. 

Record  of  Notes  destroyed,  1 04. 

Register  of  Notes  destroyed,  104. 

Signature  Book,  51. 

Statement  of  the  Balances  of  Exchange,  113. 

State  of  debt  book,  168. 

Stock  Journal,  161. 

Stock  Ledger,  162. 

Tellers'  Books,  49. 

Transfer  Register,  162. 

Various  minor,  166. 

Book-keeping,  system  of,  reducible  to  one  idea,  159. 
Branch  Drafts  on  Head  Office — book  described,  176. 
Branches,  169  ;  accounts  with,  153  ;  inspector  of,  171. 
Branches,  licence  for,  82. 
British  Linen  Company,  3,  5,  110,  111,  166;  a  short 

history  of,  21 ;  why  privileged  to  issue  small  notes  on 

unstamped  paper,  82 ;  branches,  23  ;  Governor,  22  ; 

Directors,  22  ;   Proprietors,  23  ;   titles  of  Officers 

in,  46. 
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Caithness  Bank,  110. 

Caledonian  Banking  Co.  3,  110. 

Capital  of  Bank  of  Scotland,  14  ;  of  British  Linen  Co. 

22  ;  of  Commercial  Bank,  23  ;  of  National  Bank,  24  ; . 

of  Royal  Bank,  18 ;  of  a  bank,  what  amount  usually 

paid  up,  30,  150  ;  not  affected  by  deaths  or  retire- 
ments, 30  ;  how  banks  may  conduct  business  with  a 

small  paid-up  capital,  65. 
Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Bank,  111. 

City  and  District  Bank,  Carlisle,  111. 

Cash  Abstract  described,  159. 

Cash  Account,  51,  59  ;  nature  of  a  cash  account,  53  ; 

terms  of,  55  ;  interest  on,  57  ;  expense  of  bond,  58  ; 

worth  of  a  cash  account  with  the  Royal  Bank  sixty 

years  since,  20. 
Cash  Accounts,  Register  of  Bonds  for,  173. 
Cash  Book,  General,  150,  153,  176,  177,  179. 

General  Cash  Book  described,  151. 

Branch,  171. 

Cash  received  and  paid,  153,  158. 

Cashier,  46. 

Cautioner,  prefixed  to  signature  in  a  bill,  136. 

Central  Bank  of  Scotland,  3,  110. 

Chairman  of  Directors,  what  privileges  attachable  to 

the  office  of,  44. 
Chambers,  William,  105. 
Charges,  account  of,  153,157  ;  what  on  deposit  receipts, 

67;  letters  of  credit,"  71-73  ;  English  notes,   111, 

193  ;  bills,  142,  149. 
Charter,  Royal,  what  banks  incorporated  by,  5  ;  what 

privileges  it  confers,  5,  7,  19,  20. 
Check  Ledger  described,  151. 

. . made  up  from  General  Cash  Book,  151. 

Cheque — nature  of  a  cheque  or  order  upon  a  current 

account,  62  ;  form  of,  63. 

. Ledgers. — See  Accounts. 

* —  Office,  where  situated,  53. 

Cheques,  stamp,  153. 

China — What  sort  of  bills  Scotish  Bankers  remit  to,  75. 
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Circulation,  81,  98,  104,  125 ;  expense  of,  106. 

City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  3,  110. 

Clydesdale  Banking  Co.  4,  110. 

Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  4,  5,   110,   111,  166  ; 

when  founded,  &c.  23  ;  privilege  conferred  on  by  its 

charter,  7  ;  Governor,  23  ;  Directors,  23  j    titles  of 

officers  in,  46  ;  branches,  23. 
Continent,  what  sort  of  bills  Scotish  bankers  remit  to, 

75. 
Copper,  to  what  extent  legal  tender,  28. 
Corehouse,  Lord,  12. 
Credit  Account.     See  Cash  Account. 
Credit,  letter  of,  nature  of,  and  how  to  be  applied  for, 

69  ;  form  of,  70. 
Creditor  side  of  a  book,  which  is  the,  49. 
Crosbie,  George,  101. 
Cupar  Banking  Company,  110. 
Currency,  a  few  of  the  evils  of  a  metallic,  88. 
Current  Accounts,  51,  59,  152. 
Current  Account  Ledger  keepers,  53. 

Daily  list  of  sums  receivable  for  bills,  142,  143,  145, 

146,  147 ;  book  described,  145. 
Daily  list,  branch,  172. 
Darien  Expedition,  8,  16. 
Day  Book.     See  Journal. 
Days  of  grace,  73,  126. 
Death  of  a  party  to  a  bill,  139  ;  of  the  office-bearers  of 

a  Savings'  Bank,  186  ;  of  a  depositor,  188. 
Debts,  Outstanding,  153. 
Debt — Outstanding  Debt  Ledger,  168. 

State  of  Debt  Book,  168. 

Debtor  side  of  a  book,  which  is  the,  49. 
Demand — Bills  payable  on,  137. 
Deposit  Account,  nature  of  a,  59. 

Money,  unclaimed,  an  indirect  source  of  gain,  31. 

Receipt,  nature  of  a,  66  ;  form  of,  and  how  to  be 

applied  for,  68. 
Receipt  Book  described,  68. 
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Deposit  Receipts,  150,  152,  156. 

Receipts,  posting-  them  into  General  Ledger,  154. 

Receipt  Book,  branch,  173. 

Dickens,  Charles,  74. 

Diligence,  Summary,  83,  127,  128,  136,  138. 

Directors,  2,  41,  et  seq. ;  offices  of  the  Committee  of, 

140. 
Discount  clerk,  68,  140. 

Ledger,   168 ;  described,  144  ;  branch,  172. 

Dividends,  32,  38  ;  received  on  stock,  153. 

Draft  Book,  branch,  173. 

Drafts,  Agents',  152,  154. 

Drafts  on  Branches  Drawn,  book  described,  177. 

Paid,  book  described,  178. 

London  correspondents,  154. 

Drawee  of  a  bill,  126,  137. 
Drawer  of  a  bill,  126,  136,  138,  139. 
Duncan,  Rev.  Henry,  182. 
Dundee  Banking  Co.  4,  110. 

Commercial  Bank,  110. 

New  Bank,  110. 

Union  Bank,  4, 110,  193. 

Eastern  Bank  of  Scotland,  4,  110. 

East- Lothian  Bank,  110. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank,  193. 

Leith  Bank,  4,  110,  166,  193. 

Edinburgh  Bills,  146. 

discounted,  142,  145,  152. 

received  for  collection,  172,  176. 

England  —  System  of  banking  in,  35,  64  ;  English 
Bankers'  account  current,  179  ;  Edinburgh  banks 
agents  for  English  provincial  banks,  109  ;  charges 
on  the  notes  of  English  bankers  who  have  no  agents 
in  Edinburgh,  111,  193  ;  regarding  letters  of  credit 
on  English  provincial  towns,  72.  See  Bank  of 
England. 

Equivalent  paid  to  Scotland  at  the  Union,  16. 

Equivalent  Company,  18. 
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Erskine,  Lord,  12. 

Exchange,  favourable  course  of,  induces  a  large  issue 

of  notes,  123. 
Exchange  Bills  discounted,  143,  153. 
Exchange,  Par  of.     See  Par. 
Exchange  of  Notes,  99,  108  ;  provincial,  120. 
Exchange  Book  described,  109,  121. 
Exchange  clerks,  48,  50. 
Exchequer  Bills,    106,    115,  153;   interest  on,  116; 

commission  on,  117;  meeting  regarding,  118. 
Expenses,  preliminary,  153,  157. 

Falkirk  Bank,  110. 

Fife  Bank,  110. 

Findlay,  Robert,  99. 

Folio,  meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to  numbering 

the  leaves  of  books,  145. 
Forbes  (Sir  William)  &  Co.  5,  110. 
Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange,  129. 
Forgery,  104,  136. 
Furniture,  153. 

General  Cash  Book,  entries  in,  150  ;  checked  by  Tellers' 

Books,  151. 
General  Ledger — principal  book  in  commercial  affairs, 

how  made  up — acts  as  a  check  upon  all  the  other 

books,  152,  149,  177,  159. 

bills  remitted  to  branches,  148. 

General  Ledger,  branch,  173,  174. 

Gilbart,  J.  W.  manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster 

Bank,  97,  124,  157. 
Glasgow  Banking  Co.  4,  193. 

Joint  Stock  Banking  Co.  4,  110,  193. 

and  Ship  Bank,  5,  110. 

Union  Banking  Co.  5,  110. 

Gold — notes  preferred  to  gold  in  Scotland,  91. 

What  amount  required  to  supplant  the  small  note 

currency,  88  ;  proclamations  regarding  gold  coin,  92, 

et  seq, 

r2 
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Goods — Bank  of  Scotland  and  Royal  Bank  empowered 

to  lend  money  at  interest  upon  goods,  20. 
Government  securities,  153,  157. 
Greenock  Bank  Company,  2,  110. 

Union  Bank  Company,  4,  110. 

Grimaldi,  Joseph,  74. 

Heritable  property,  153. 
Holland,  John,  9. 
Home,  Donald,  W.  S.  110. 
Hunters  and  Co.    See  Ayr  Bank. 

Incidents,  153. 

India,  what  sort  of  bills  Scotish  bankers  remit  to,  75. 

Indorser  of  a  bill,  126,  128,  137,  138. 

Inglis,  James,  &  Co.  110. 

Initials — Subscription  of  a  bill  by,  136. 

Inland  bills,  129,  130. 

. discounted,  142,  148,  152. 

remitted  book,  branch,  172. 

. received  from  collection  book,  177. 

of  Exchange,  129. 

Inspector  of  the  branches,  171. 

Instalments — form  and  nature  of  bills  made  payable 
by,  134. 

Interest,  rate  of,  charged,  29,  57  ;  method  of  calculat- 
ing, 61  ;  evils  of  a  reduced  rate,  100  ;  rate  allowed 
by  Savings'  Banks,  182,  188 ;  bill  stipulating,  137. 

Account,  155. 

Receipt.    See  Deposit  Receipt. 

Investments,  152. 

Issue — One  bank  of,  96,  et  seq. ;  over  issues,  122. 

Journal — described,  and  entries  particularized,  152  ; 
connection  of  Journal  with  bills  remitted  to  branches, 
149  ;  with  branch  drafts,  176  ;  with  bills  receivable, 
177,  178,  179. 

Kennedy,  P.  W.,  100. 
Kinnear,  Thomas,  87. 
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Letters  of  Credit,  69  ;  form  of,  and  how  to  be  applied 
for,  70  ;  book  in  which  thev  are  entered,  described, 
75. 

Liabilities  of  partners  of  a  Joint  Stock  Banking  Com- 
pany, 5,  34,  163. 

Licence,  bankers  issuing  notes  require  to  take  out,  S2. 

Lodgements,  152., 

London  Agents,  account  with,  179  ;  how  remunerated, 
ISO  ;  bills  remitted  to,  149,  153. 

Maberly,  John,  73. 

Macao,  William,  case  of,  with  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  11. 

M'Hutchen,  W.  Accountant,  110. 

Maitland,   John,   Actuary  of   the   National   Security 

Savings'  Bank  of  Edinburgh,  191. 
Manager,  6  ;  duties  of,  46. 
disqualifications  for   the   situation  of,   42  ; 

Managers  of  Savings'  Banks,  184,  185. 
Management  of  banks,  41. 
Manufactures,  Board  of  Trustees  for,  21. 
Mark,  subscription  of  a  bill  by,  136. 
Means,  available,  and  how  employed,  27. 
Meeting,  annual,  45. 
Miller,  Patrick,  Esq.  of  Dalswinton,  21. 
Mint  of  Scotland,  13,194. 

Monteith, 91. 

Montrose  Bank,  110. 

National  Bank,  4.  5,  1 10,  166,  193  ;  when  founded,  &c. 

23  ;  privilege  conferred  by  its  charter,  7 ;  elegance 

of  its  notes,  104  ;   titles  of  office-bearers  in,  46  ; 

Governor,   24  ;    Directors,    24  ;    Proprietors,    24  ; 

branches,  25. 
Non-acceptance,  protesting  of  bills  for,  129,  132. 
Non-pavment  of  a  bill,  127,  131,  132. 
Norman,  G.  W.,  97. 
North,  Lord,  94. 

North  of  Scotland  Banking  Company,  4,  110. 
Northern  and  Central  Bank  of  England,  38. 
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Notary,  duty  of,  in  the  event  of  bills  being  dishonoured, 
127,  131;  his  charges,  128. 

Note  Account,  102. 

Eegister,  102. 

Bank  of  England  Notes,  74. 

—  what  banks  issue  their  own  notes,  3  ;  history 

of  Scotish  bank-notes,  77 ;  particulars  of  the  duty 
charged  on,  81 ;  expense  of  one-pound  notes,  82,  152; 
five-shilling  notes,  80 ;  notes  in  circulation,  81 ;  by 
whom  subscribed,  82 ;  what  may  be  done  in  the  event 
of  non-payment,  83  j  Stamp-Office  returns  of  the 
circulation,  84  ;  notes  accidentally  destroyed,  an  in- 
direct source  of  gain,  31  ;  regarding  the  proposed 
introduction,  in  1826,  of  a  gold  currency  into  Scot- 
land, 86  ;  remittances  of  notes,  what  entries  requisite, 
179;  unissuable,  102. 

Notice,  when  notice  of  dishonour  of  bills  is  required  to 
be  given,  133  ;  where  it  is  required,  137. 

Office-bearers,  41,  46. 

Old  style,  where  used,  139. 

Optional  clause,  78 ;  inconvenience  of,  to  the  public,  79 ; 

act  against,  80, 
Orders.    See  Cheque. 
Outstanding  debts,  153  ;  ledger,  168. 

Page,  difference  between  and  folio,  145. 
Paisley  Bank,  110. 

Commercial  Banking  Co.  4,  110. 

■  Union  Bank,  5,  110. 

Par  of  Exchange,  what  is,  72,  73,  89. 

Past-due  bills,   146,   153;  Indorsation  of,   137;  book 

described,  147 ;  branch,  172. 
Paterson,  William,  founder  of  the  Banks  of  England 

and  Scotland,  7,  10. 
Paul,  Bobert,  47,  87. 
Payee  of  a  BUI,  137. 
Payment  of  a  Bill,  139. 
Perth  Banking  Co,  4,  110. 
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Perth  Union  Bank,  110. 

Post-dating,  137. 

Premises,  153. 

Prescription,  sexennial,  of  bills,  128. 

Presentation  of  Bills,  131,  136. 

Proclamations  regarding-  gold  coin,  92,  et  seq. 

Profit,  28,  30,  31,  85  ;  undivided,  153,  158 ;  and  loss, 

153,  154,  157,  158. 
Progressive  General  Ledger  described,  159. 

. Stock  Ledger,  166. 

Promissory  Notes,  127. 

Proprietors,  31,  33  ;  bankruptcy  of,  34;  Accounts,  153  ; 

General  Meeting  of,  45,    See  Shareholder. 
Protesting  of  Bank-notes,  83  ;  of  Bills,  127,  129,  131, 

136,  139. 
Protest,  Instrument  of,  132  ;  Indorsation  of  past-due 

bills  carries  no  right  to,  137 ;  how  it  is  conveyed  by 

a  bank  to  the  drawer  or  indorser,  138. 

Eamsay,  Bonars,  &  Co.  110. 

Receipts.     See  Deposit  Receipts. 

Record  of  Notes  destroyed,  104. 

Register  House,  54. 

Register  of  Bills,  140. 

Register  of  Bonds  for  Cash  Accounts,  173. 

Register  of  Notes  destroyed,  book  described,  104. 

Reid,  John,  Stockbroker,  9,  106. 

Remitting  of  money — how  effected,  74,  et  seq. 

Rent,  153. 

Reserve,  28. 

Royal  Bank,  4,  5,  22,  108,  109,  165,  169  ;  short  his- 
tory  of,  16,  77 ;  Governor,  18 ;  Directors,  18  ;  Pro- 
prietors, 18  ;  branch  in  Glasgow,  19  ;  title  of  prin- 
cipal office-bearer  in,  46  ;  why  privileged  to  issue 
small  notes  on  unstamped  paper,  82  ;  branches,  20. 

Salaries,  153. 

Savings'  Banks — their  object,  181  ;  when  instituted, 
182  ;  acts  by  which  they  are  regulated,  183,  184 ; 
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National  Security  Savings'  Banks,  184 ;  Routine  to  be 
observed  in  their  formation,  185  ;  Depositors,  186. 

Sawers  and  Sconce,  writers,  Stirling,  110. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  letters,  under  the  signature  of 
Malachi  Malagrowther,  to  the  editor  of  the  Weekly 
Journal,  regarding  the  proposed  introduction,  in  1826, 
of  a  gold  currency  into  Scotland,  87,  89. 

Secretary,  46  ;  duty  of,  48. 

Security — Nature  of  security  afforded  to  Depositors  in 
Savings'  Banks,  189. 

Security — Heritable  property  taken  as  security  in  a  cash 
account,  54  ;  the  branch  of  a  joint-stock  bank  much 
more  secure  and  economical  than  a  provincial  bank, 
174  ;  what  members  of  a  bank  find  security,  48. 

Set,  what  a  set  of  notes  consists  of,  104. 

Shares,  may  be  transferred,  31, 161. 

Shareholders — Allowed  a  cash  credit,  54  ;  to  what  ex- 
tent liable  for  the  debts  of  bank,  5,  34  ;  how  to 
proceed  when  one  wishes  to  sell  his  shares,  31,  163. 

Signature  Book,  51. 

Silver,  to  what  extent  legal  tender,  28. 

Southern  Bank  of  Scotland,  110. 

Stability  of  Scotch  Banks — whence  arising,  32,  39. 

Stamp  Cheques,  153. 

Stamp-Office — Return  of  the  names  of  shareholders 
and  others,  6;  of  the^amouut  of  notes  in  circulation 
84. 

Security  given  to  the  Stamp-Office,  and 

true  accounts  of  the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Royal  Bank,  and  British  Linen 
Company,  in  consequence  of  their  being  privileged 
to  issue  small  notes  unstamped,  82. 

Stamps — when  requisite  upon  cheques,  64  ;  Deposit 
Receipts  exempt  from  Stamp-duty,  67  ;  when  letters 
of  credit  require  a  stamp,  71,  72  ;  exemption  of  docu- 
ments required  by  Savings'  Banks,  184,  191  ;  re- 
quisite in  bills,  134  ;  wrong  stamp,  135  ;  what  stamp 
required  when  a  bill  stipulates  for  interest,  137  ; 
Table  of  stamp  duties  on  deeds  of  transfer,   165  j 
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when  shares  are  transferred  for  a  nominal  considera- 
tion, 166  ;  bank  notes  in  Scotland  must  be  stamped, 
81  ;  exceptions,  82  ;  stamps  for  transfers,  153. 

State  book,  branch,  described,  171. 

State  of  Debt- book,  168. 

Stationery,  153. 

Stirling  Bank,  110. 

Stock,  Government  and  other,  153  ;  of  other  banks,  ib. ; 
holders  of,  allowed  a  cash  credit  to  the  value  of  one  , 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  original  price  of  their  shares, 
54  ;  Directors  must  be  holders  of,  43 ;  transfer  of, 
34,  163. 

Stock  Journal  described,  161. 

Ledger  described,  162. 

Stock-account,  159. 

Stockbrokers — Disqualified  to  hold  the  situation  of 
Director  or  Manager,  43  ;  notice  by,  concerning 
transfer  of  stock,  163 ;  advisable  to  employ  them  to 
sell  stock,  ib. 

Subscription  of  bills,  136. 

Sunday,  bills  dated  on,  135  ;  bills  due^on,  136. 

Taxes,  153. 

Teller,  head,  46. 

Tellers,  their  occupation/where  stationed,  description 
of  their  books,  48,  52,  147,  151. 

Tellers'  books,  suggestion  regarding,  49. 

Tender — to  what  amount  silver  and  copper  may  be 
legally  tendered,  28. 

Thistle  Bank,  5,  110. 

Thomson,  John,  87. 

Transfer — Fees  of,  165/166;  expense  of,|  by  whom 
paid,  32  ;  form  of  the  deed  of,  164  ;  stamps  for,  153  ; 
stamp  required  for  the  deed  of  transfer  varies  ac- 
cording to  amount  of  purchase  money ;  Table  of 
Stamp  Duties,  165. 

Transfer  Eegister  described,  162. 

Trustees  of  Savings'  Banks,  184,  185,  186,  189. 
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Union  of  Great  Britain,  currency  at  the  time  of,  ordered 
to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  recoined,  12. 

Union,  15th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of,  16. 

Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  2,  4,  110,  166. 

Usance,  130. 

Value,  bills  granted  without,  137 ;  value  received  not 

essential  to  be  expressed,  137. 
Vouchers,  arrangement  of,  150. 

Waterston,  William,  119. 

Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  2,  4,  110,  193. 

Young,  Alexander,  Esq.  of  Harburn,  10. 
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An  Act  to  regulate  the  Issue  of  Bank-Notes  in 
Scotland,  8  and  9  Vic,  cap.  38. 

21st  July  1845. 

By  the  Act  7  and  8  Vic,  cap.  32,  sec.  10,  only- 
bankers  who  on  the  6th  May  1844  were  lawfully 
issuing  bank-notes,  were  privileged  to  make  or 
issue  bank-notes  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  it  being  deemed  expedient. to  regulate 
the  issues  in  Scotland,  bankers  claiming  to  be  en- 
titled to  issue  bank-notes  shall  give  notice  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  and  shall 
specify  the  place,  name,  and  firm  under  which 
they  so  traded  during  the  year  preceding  1st  May 
1845,  from  which  date  the  present  Act  takes  effect. 
The  Commissioners  shall  then  proceed  to  ascertain 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  claim,  and  shall  strike 
an  average  of  the  circulation  of  each  banker  in 
Scotland,  from  the  regular  returns  from  6th  May 
1844  to  1st  May  1845.  This  shall  be  respectively 
certified  to  him  on  ?„nd  after  the  6th  December 
1845.     The  banker  shall  issue  only  to  the  extent 


of  the  amount  so  certified  ;  and  against  his  further 
issues,  he  must  be  able  to  show,  when  required,  that 
he  holds  in  his  possession  a  correspondent  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  coin.  To  issues  of  this  nature 
there  is  also  a  limitation,  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

None  except  such  bankers  as  have  obtained  the 
Commissioners'  certificate  shall  be  privileged  to 
make  or  issue  bank-notes  in  Scotland  after  the 
6th  December  1845. 

Where  two  or  more  banks  have  become  united 
within  the  year  preceding  the  1st  May  1845,  the 
united  bank  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  notes 
corresponding  to  the  average  of  the  united  circula- 
tion, subject  to  the  regulations  of  this  Act. 

A  duplicate  of  the  certified  amount  of  issue  of 
the  various  banks,  inserted  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  and  Taxes  in  the  London  Gazette,  to 
be  conclusive  evidence  in  all  Courts  of  the  autho- 
rized issues,  exclusive  of  the  ascertained  additional 
amount  which  may  be  circulated  against  specie 
held  by  the  banks. 

When  two  or  more  banks  become  united,  the 
commissioners,  upon  application,  to  certify  the 
amount  of  bank-notes  which  each  bank  was  autho- 
rized to  issue  ;  and  this  shall  be  deemed  the  limit  of 
the  amount  of  their  circulation,  exclusive  of  the 
issues  against  specie. 

Issue  of  notes  for  fractional  parts  of  a  pound 
prohibited,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for 
each  note. 

From  and  after  the  6th  December  1845,  it  is 
unlawful  for  a  banker  in  Scotland  to  have  a  greater 


amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  upon  the  average 
of  a  period  of  four  weeks,  than  that  certified  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  and  the 
monthly  average  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
held  by  such  banker  at  his  principal  place  of  issue 
during  the  same  period  of  four  weeks,  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned. 

After  the  13th  December  1845,  bankers  in  Scot- 
land to  return  weekly  accounts  of  their  circulation, 
at  the  close  of  business  on  each  Saturday,  distin- 
guishing the  notes  under  £5  from  those  of  £5  and 
upwards,  and  specifying  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  held  at  the  head  office  of  the  bank,  as 
also  the  full  amount  of  specie  held  by  the  bank. 
Every  four  weeks  the  banker  must  also  state  the 
average  amount  of  his  circulation,  giving  like  par- 
ticulars. These  returns  to  be  certified  by  a  chief 
officer  of  the  bank,  under  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  neglect,  refusal,  or  making  a  false  return. 

All  bank-notes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  circula- 
tion from  the  time  of  their  being  issued  by  the 
banker  or  his  agent,  until  returned  to  him  or  his 
agent. 

After  the  6th  December  1845,  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  and  Taxes  shall,  at  the  end  of  every  four 
weeks,  make  out  and  publish  in  the  London  Gazette 
a  general  return  of  the  monthly  average  amount 
of  bank-notes  in  circulation  of  each  banker  in 
Scotland,  and  of  the  average  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  held  by  such  banker,  certifying  whether 
such  banker  has  held  the  amount  of  coin  required 
by  law. 


From  the  aggregate  of  the  amount  of  bank-notes 
of  each  banker  in  circulation,  at  the  close  of 
business  on  the  Saturday  of  each  week  during  the 
four  weeks  after  the  6th  December  1845,  the 
monthly  averages  shall  be  ascertained.  And  the 
monthly  average  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
respectively  held  by  such  banker,  shall  be  ascer- 
tained, in  like  manner,  from  the  amount  held  on 
the  Saturday  at  his  chief  office.  And  the  monthly 
average  amount  of  bank-notes  of  each  such  banker 
in  circulation,  during  any  such  period  of  four  weeks, 
is  not  to  exceed  a  sum  made  up  from  the  certified 
amount  by  the  Commissioners  and  the  monthly 
average  of  specie. 

In  taking  the  account  of  coin  held  by  the  banker 
as  against  his  note  circulation,  silver  coin  shall  not 
be  recognized  further  than  in  the  proportion  of 
one-fourth  of  the  gold  held  by  him. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  rendering  of  true  and 
faithful  accounts,  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and 
Taxes  are  empowered  to  cause  the  books  of  bankers, 
which  refer  to  their  circulation,  to  be  inspected. 
One  hundred  pounds  penalty  for  refusal  to  allow 
the  inspection. 

With  exception  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  Royal 
Bank,  and  British  Linen  Company,  the  liabilities 
of  whose  shareholders  are  believed  to  be  limited, 
every  banker  in  Scotland  shall,  on  the  1st  January 
of  each  year,  make  a  return  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  and  Taxes  of  the  name,  residence,  and 
occupation  of  every  person  composing  his  company, 
the  name  of  the  firm,  and  of  the  place  where  the 


business  is  carried  on.  A  neglect  or  refusal  to  do 
so  within  fifteen  days,  subjects  the  banker  in  a 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds.  On  or  before  the  1st  of 
March  following,  the  Commissioners  shall  publish 
a  copy  of  these  returns  in  the  local  papers. 

Should  the  monthly  average  circulation  of  bank- 
notes of  any  banker  exceed  the  amount  which  he 
is  authorized  to  issue,  he  shall  in  every  such  case, 
forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  circulated  in 
excess. 

Doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
enactment  3  and  4  Wm,  IV.,  whereby  Bank  of 
England  notes  were  to  be  deemed  a  legal  tender,  it 
is  declared  that  this  shall  not  be  held  to  extend  to 
Scotland,  although  nothing  in  the  present  Act  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  their  circula- 
tion in  Scotland  as  hitherto. 

After  the  1st  January  1846,  all  notes,  bills  of 
exchange,  drafts,  or  undertakings,  being  negotiable 
or  transferable,  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money  under  20s.,  or  for  the  delivery  of  goods, 
specifying  their  value  under  that  sum,  shall  be 
absolutely  void  and  of  no  effect ;  and  persons  pub- 
lishing or  uttering  such  in  Scotland  shall  subject 
themselves  in  a  penalty. 

All  notes,  bills,  drafts,  or  undertakings,  being 
negotiable  or  transferable,  for  the  payment  of 
twenty  shillings,  or  any  sum  of  money  above  that 
sum,  or  less  than  five  pounds,  shall  specify  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  persons  to  whom 
or  whose  order  they  shall  be  made  payable,  and 
shall  bear  date  before  or  at  the  time  of  drawing 
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thereof,  and  not  on  any  day  subsequent  thereto, 
and  shall  be  made  payable  within  twenty-one  days 
after  date,  and  shall  not  be  transferable  or  negotiable 
after  the  day  of  payment.  All  endorsements  shall 
be  made  before  the  expiration  of  that  time.  The 
endorsements  shall  be  special,  and  every  signature 
and  endorsement  shall  be  attested  by  one  sub- 
scribing witness  at  the  least.  All  documents  of 
the  description  and  amount  aforesaid,  which  shall 
be  issued  in  Scotland  in  any  other  manner,  shall 
be  absolutely  void,  and  persons  issuing  them  shall 
subject  themselves  in  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds 
for  each  offence  ;  provided  always  that  bank-notes 
issued  by  a  banker,  as  authorized,  shall  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause. 

Persons  other  than  authorized  bankers  issuing 
promissory  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand, 
for  any  sum  less  than  five  pounds,  shall  for  every 
note  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
extend  to  drafts  or  orders  drawn  by  a  person  on  his 
banker. 


Authorized  Issues  of  Scotch  Banks. 

Bank  of  Scotland £300,485 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 183,'000 

British  Linen  Company 438,024 

Commercial  Bank 374,880 

National  Bank 297^024 

Union  Bank 327,223 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank 136,657 

Western  Bank 337,938 

Clydesdale  Banking  Company 104,' 028 

City  of  Glasgow  Bank 72,921 


Act  to  regulate  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  9  and  10  Vic,  cap.  65. 

This  Act  is  dated  26th  August  1846,  but  its  pro- 
visions take  effect  from  the  9th  August  1845.  It 
is  an  extension  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  of  the 
English  Act  7  and  8  Vic,  cap.  113,  dated  5th 
September  1844.  By  it  creditors  in  Scotland  are 
not  precluded  from  such  proceedings  as  were  pre- 
viously competent  to  them.  Banking  companies 
established  after  the  9th  August  1845  may  carry 
on  business  till  the  31st  December  1846,  but  not 
after  that  period,  unless  they  apply  for  and  obtain 
before  then  letters  patent,  which  will  enable  them 
to  carry  on  business  according  to  this  Act.  The 
only  company  which  made  such  application,  and 
obtained  letters  patent,  was  that  called  the  Ex- 
change Bank  of  Scotland, — a  company  established 
at  Edinburgh  in  October  1845,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  advances  upon  the  security  of  railway  and 
other  properties.  The  obtaining  of  letters  patent  was 
in  this  instance  by  no  means  requisite,  inasmuch  as 
the  company,  although  dignified  by  the  appellation 
of  "  Bank,"  did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act, — at  least  similar  companies  in  Glasgow 
appear  to  have  considered  such  a  movement  quite 
unnecessary  on  their  parts. 

The  heads  of  the  English  Act  7  and  8  Vic,  cap. 
113,  to  which  the  present  Act  bears  reference,  are 
as  follow : — 


^  It  is  unlawful  for  any  company  of  more  than 
six  persons  to  carry  on  business  as  bankers  in 
England  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  under  any 
covenant  made  between  the  6th  May  and  this  pre- 
sent 5th  September,  unless  by  virtue  of  letters 
patent ;  but  all  carrying  on  the  business  prior  to 
the  6th  May,  may  still  do  so,  until  letters  patent 
shall  have  been  granted  to  them  severally  on  their 
application,  as  herein  provided. 

Before  beginning  to  exercise  the  said  trade  or 
business,  the  company  must  present  a  petition, 
signed  by  at  least  seven  of  their  body,  to  her 
Majesty,  for  letters  patent  under  this  Act,  and  shall 
set  forth  : — 

First,  The  names  and  additions  of  all  the  part- 
ners of  the  company,  and  the  name  of  the  street, 
square,  or  other  place  where  each  of  the  said 
partners  shall  reside. 

Second,  The  proposed  name  of  the  bank. 
Third,  The  name  of  the  street,  square,  or  other 
local  description  of  the  place  or  places  where  the 
business  of  the  bank  is  to  be  carried  on. 

Fourth,  The  proposed  amount  of  the  capital 
stock,  not  being  in  any  case  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  raised. 

Fifth,  The  amount  of  capital  stock  then  paid 
up,  and  where  and  how  invested. 

Sixth,  The  proposed  number  of  shares  in  the 
business. 

Seventh,  The  amount  of  each  share  not  being 
less  than  one  hundred  pounds  each. 
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Such  petitions  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee 
of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  Lords 
thereof  shall  have  reported  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  have  been  complied  with,  her  Majesty 
may,  if  she  thinks  fit,  grant  letters  patent. 

The  deed  of  partnership  of  every  such  banking 
company  shall  be  prepared  according  to  a  form  to 
be  approved  by  the  Lords  of  the  said  committee, 
and  shall,  among  others,  contain  specific  provisions 
for  the  following  purposes  : — 

First,  For  holding  ordinary  general  meetings 
of  the  company  once  at  least  in  every  year,  at 
an  appointed  time  or  place. 

Second,  For  holding  extraordinary  general 
meetings  of  the  company,  upon  the  requisition 
of  nine  shareholders  or  more,  having  in  the 
whole  at  least  twenty-one  shares  in  the  partner- 
ship business. 

Third,  For  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  and  the  election  and  qualification 
of  the  directors. 

Fourth,  For  the  retirement  of  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  directors  yearly,  and  for  preventing 
the  re-election  of  the  retiring  directors  for  at 
least  twelve  calendar  months. 

Fifth,  For  preventing  the  company  from  pur- 
chasing any  shares,  or  making  advances  of  money, 
or  securities  for  money,  to  any  person,  on  the 
security  of  a  share  or  shares  in  the  partnership 
business. 

Sixth,  For  the  publication  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  company  once  at  least  in  every 
calendar  month. 
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Seventh,  For  the  yearly  audit  of  the  accounts 

of  the  company  by  two  or  more  auditors,  chosen 

at  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  and  not 

being  directors  at  the  time. 

Eighth,  For  the  yearly  communication  of  the 

auditors'  report,  and  of  a  balance-sheet  and  profit 

and  loss  account,  to  every  shareholder. 

Ninth,  For  the  appointment  of  a  manager  or 

other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  manager. 

And  such  deed,  executed  by  the  holders  of  at 
least  one-half  of  the  shares  in  the  said  business,  on 
which  not  less  than  ten  pounds  on  each  such  share 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  in  proportion  for  every 
share  of  larger  amount,  shall  have  been  then  paid 
up,  shall  be  annexed  to  the  petition  ;  and  the  pro- 
visions of  such  deed,  with  such  other  as  to  her 
Majesty  may  seem  fit,  shall  be  set  forth  in  the 
letters  patent. 

Before  commencing  business,  all  the  shares  must 
be  subscribed  for,  the  deed  of  partnership  executed 
by  all  the  shareholders,  and  one-half  of  each  share 
paid  up  ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  the  company 
to  repay  any  part  of  the  sum  so  paid  up,  without 
leave  of  the  Lords  of  the  said  committee. 

Letters  patent  shall  be  granted  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  twenty  years  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
her  Majesty  to  grant  that  the  shareholders,  their 
executors,  &c,  shall  be  one  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, and  have  perpetual  succession,  a  common  seal, 
and  power  to  purchase  and  hold  lands. 

The  several  shareholders  shall  be  liable  for  all 
the  dealings  of  said  company ;   but  this  liability 
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shall  not  extend  beyond  three  years  after  the  party 
shall  have  ceased  to  be  a  shareholder. 

Within  three  months  after  the  grant  of  letters 
patent,  and  before  the  company  shall  begin  to  carry 
on  their  business  as  bankers,  a  memorial  to  this 
effect  shall  be  entered  at  the  stamp-office  : — 

1.  Firm  or  name  of  the  banking  company. 

2.  Names  and  places  of  abode  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company. 

3.  Names  and  places  of  the  bank  or  banks 
established  by  such  company. 

4.  Names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  directors, 
managers,  and  other  like  officers  of  the  said 
banking  company. 

5.  Names  of  the  several  towns  and  places 
where  the  business  of  the  said  company  is  to  be 
carried  on,  attested,  before  a  Justice  of  Peace  or 
Master  in  Chancery,  by  the  manager  or  other 
officer. 

A  new  memorial  of  the  same  particulars  shall 
be  made  by  the  company  every  year  between  the 
28th  February  and  the  25th  March  ;  and  from  time 
to  time  a  further  memorial  to  this  effect  shall  be 
made  : — 

1.  Name  and  place  of  abode  of  every  new  or 
additional  director,  manager,  or  other  like  officer 
of  the  said  company — viz.  A.  B.  in  the  room  of 
C.  D.  deceased  or  removed,  &c. 

2.  Names  and  places  of  abode  of  every  person 
who  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  such  company. 

3.  Names  and  places  of  abode  of  every  person 
who  has  become  a  new  member  of  such  company. 
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4.  Names  of  any  additional  towns  or  places 

where  the  business  of  the  company  is  carried  on. 
Sworn  as  before. 

Any  one  of  the  directors  or  managers  making, 
accepting,  or  endorsing  bills  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany, shall  not  be  liable  to  a  greater  extent  than 
upon  any  other  contract  signed  for  behalf  of  the 
company. 

Shareholders  may  transfer  their  shares  by  stamp- 
ed deed,  in  which  the  consideration  shall  be  truly 
stated ;  but  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  transfer 
any  shares  until  they  shall  have  paid  all  calls  for 
the  time  being,  due  on  every  share  held  by  them. 

A  copartnery  formed  after  the  said  6th  of  May 
shall  endure  for  twelve  calendar  months  from  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  when,  if  not  incorporated  by 
letters  patent  under  this  Act,  the  application  for 
which  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  shareholders  at 
a  special  general  meeting,  the  company  shall  have 
the  same  powers  and  privileges  which  they  would 
have  had  if  this  Act  had  not  passed,  for  the  purpose 
of  closing  their  trade  or  business,  but  for  no  other. 

Every  banking  company  of  more  than  six  per- 
sons in  England  shall  be  deemed  a  trading  company, 
within  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  this 
last  session  of  Parliament,  intituled  "  An  Act  for 
facilitating  the  winding  up  the  Affairs  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies  unable  to  meet  their  pecuniary 
Engagements." 
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"  The  interesting  and  useful  Work  before  us  has  the 
merit  of  being  lucidly  written,  addressed  to  the  plainest 
understanding,  by  an  individual  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  subject.  The  details  of  a  bank  are  minutely 
defined, — the  nature  of  the  transactions, — the  duties  of 
the  office-bearers,  and  the  system  of  book-keeping,  so 
that  a  very  tyro  might  almost  pick  up  the  experience 
of  an  apprenticeship  by  a  perusal." — Edin.  Observer. 

"  This  little  book  contains  many  hints  which  will  be 
found  useful  to  the  tyro  in  Scotish  Banking." — Kelso 
Chronicle. 

"  The  author  of  this  elegant  brochure,  Mr  Logan  of 
the  National  Bank,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  trading 
community  for  his  lucid  exposition  of  banking  in  Scot- 
land. Every  thing  connected  with  banking  business  is 
here  detailed  with  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  the 
whole  art  and  mystery  of  cash  and  deposit  accounts, 
letters  of  credit,  notes,  bills,  and  exchanges,  unfolded 
and  made  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity.  To  the 
banker's  clerk  we  should  consider  Mr  Logan's  treatise 
an  invaluable  vade  mecumy  as  we  are  sure  to  the  trades- 
man and  others  engaged  in  bank  transactions,  it  will 
be  found  a  safe  and  intelligent  guide." — Caledonian 
Mercury. 
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"  Mr  J.  W.  Gilbart,  Manager  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable 
1  History  and  Principles  of  Banking/  observes,  that 
1  some  who  are  practically  engaged  in  banking  do  not 
study  its  principles ;  while  those  who  have  written 
upon  its  principles  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  politi- 
cal economists  and  statesmen,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  its  practical  details.'  This  may  perhaps  in  some 
measure  be  attributable  to  an  extreme  indulgence 
of  the  vulgar  error,  unhappily  too  prevalent  among 
commercial  people,  that  writers  of  books  are  quite  un- 
fitted for  the  sober  business  of  life.  Let  a  man,  after 
office  hours,  indulge  to  his  heart's  content  in  debauch- 
ery— frequent  the  .tavern,  billiard -table,  and  other 
places  still  more  exceptionable,  no  fault  is  found  with 
him  provided  he  is  regular  in  his  attendance  during  the 
stated  hours  of  business ;  but  let  him  once  turn  his 
attention  to  literary  pursuits,  of  whatever  description, 
and  he  is  instantly  set  down  as  a  *  Poet ' — in  vulgar 
estimation  the  most  despicable  of  beings — and  voted 
an  unbusiness  man.  The  many  splendid  proofs  of  the 
utter  falsity  of  this  absurd  belief,  which  have  appeared 
in  the  persons  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
their  time,  are  either  quite  lost  upon  the  profanum  vul- 

gus,  or  are  altogether  deemed  apochryphal 

Before  condemning  our  neighbour  for  an  attachment 
to  literary  pursuits,  let  us  remember  that 

1  The  love  of  fame  begets  the  love  of  virtue/ 

and  that  any  one  who  knows  he  has  a  public  reputation 
at  stake,  will  be  more  than  usually  chary  of  his  private 
one. 
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"  The  volume  before  us,  which  has  given  rise  to  these 
reflections,  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  daily  engaged 
in  the  business  of  banking,  and  is  alike  remarkable 
for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its  practical  informa- 
tion, yet  is  it  ingeniously  brief  withal.  It  treats  of 
the  history  of  Scotish  Banks,  their  various  transac- 
tions, the  use  of  each  particular  book  in  their  office,  a 
description  of  the  system  of  exchanging  notes,  with  va- 
rious other  details,  which  we  should  conceive  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  commercial  men.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers/' — 
Scotish  Literary  Gazette.  % 

"...  This  work  is  got  up  in  a  very  superior 
style,  and  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  success.  In  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  obtaining 
a  local  habitation  j  and  the  system  of  banking  therein 
set  forth  of  meeting  with  due  consideration.  We  trust 
that  the  author  himself  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
production  of  this  very  useful  work/' — Evening  Post. 

"  We  have  been  much  pleased  by  a  perusal  of  this 
excellent  treatise  on  the  Scotish  system  of  banking. 
It  is  popular,  but  at  the  sametime  comprehensive  in  its 
statements,  containing  matter  of  deep  interest  to  every 

member  of  the  mercantile  community 

Erom  the  author's  position  in  one  of  the  principal  banks 
of  the  metropolis,  we  have  the  best  reason  for  believing 
that  the  most  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  his 
statements,  and  we  conclude  by  recommending  the  vo- 
lume to  the  attention  of  every  individual  having  the 
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slightest  connection  with  banking  transactions." — Glas- 
gow Argus. 

u  The  author  of  this  little  work  is  evidently  a  prac- 
tical man,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all 

its  details It  is  not  by  the  professional 

banker  merely  that  Mr  Logan's  volume  will  be  found 
useful.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  of 
business,  be  he  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  or  farmer, 
or  shopkeeper,  who  is  concerned  in  money  transactions, 
however  small.  Here  he  will  find  concentrated  every 
requisite  information  on  the  subject  and  practice  of 
banking  in  Scotland." — Edln.  Advertiser. 

"  This  book  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr  W.  H.  Logan  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh.  As  the 
work  of  a  practical  man,  it  carries  with  it  important 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  its  details,  and  it  is  cal- 
culated to  be  not  less  useful  than  generally  instructive 
in  its  professed  object  as  '  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
practice  of  Banking  in  Scotland/  Every  branch  of  the 
subject  has  been  treated  in  a  plain  and  lucid  manner/' 
— Liverpool  Albion. 

"  Mr  Logan's  object  is  to  give  a  popular  exposition 
of  the  practice  of  banking  in  Scotland.  His  profes- 
sional familiarity  with  the  principles  and  practical  de- 
tails of  his  subject,  has  enabled  him  to  throw  into  a 
succinct  and  collected  form  much  information  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  generally  useful/' — Aberdeen  Journal. 
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"  A  brief  but  clear  exposition  of  the  system  of  bank- 
ing in  Scotland,  where  banking  has  been  practised  with 
so  much  benefit  to  the  people  and  the  country.  Mr 
Logan  is  an  experienced  and  practical  man ;  and  his 
little  book  a  very  useful  one " — Literary 

GrAZETTE. 

"  This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  little  work  ;  useful  to 
every  person  connected  with  business,  particularly  so 
to  the  mercantile  tyro.  It  is  interesting  also  to  all  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  admirable  system  of  banking 
long  established  in  Scotland,  a  system  which  we  regard 
as  about  perfect.  Would  that  it  were,  both  as  to  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  in  form  and  substance,  introduced 
and  firmly  established  in  the  sister  kingdoms.  .  . 
Indeed,  we  regard  our  Joint  Stock  Banking  system  so 
perfect,  that  we  would  almost  as  soon  expect  the  fabric 
of  the  world  to  give  way  as  any  of  these  institutions  to 
fail Now,  it  is  in  illustration  of  the  work- 
ing of  these  excellent  establishments,  that  "  The  Scot- 
ish  Banker"  has  been  published  ;  and  we  think  it  ad- 
mirably supplies  a  desideratum  which  has  long  been 
felt.  It  contains  not  only  the  history  of  banking  in 
Scotland,  but  the  most  minute  details,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  information  connected  with  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  The  information,  too,  is  conveyed  in  a 
simple  business-like  style,  and  the  work  altogether  is 
very  creditable  to  Mr.  Logan,  its  respectable  author. 
As  we  reckon  it  exceedingly  useful,  we  cordially  re- 
commend it  to  the  public.  We  sincerely  hope  it  will 
find  its  way  into  the  two  sister  kingdoms,  where,  if  in- 
troduced, it  cannot  fail  to  suggest  hints  which  may 
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eventually  lead  to  a  revolution  of  banking  in  those 
countries." — Chronicle. 

"  '  The  Scotish  Banker'  is  a  plain  and  popular  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  and  practice  of  banking  in 
Scotland.  It  is  drawn  up  by  W.  H.  Logan,  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  will  be  found  useful  by  mercantile 
men." — Weekly  Journal. 

"  This  is  an  admirable  little  work,  and  one  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  individual  connected 
with  monetary  affairs.  In  no  country  in  the  world  are 
the  principles  of  banking  better  understood  than  in 
Scotland,  and  in  no  country  have  the  good  effects  of 
those  principles  been  more  amply  experienced.  Mr. 
Logan  expounds  the  nature  and  principles  of  banking 
in  such  a  lucid  and  familiar  manner,  that  the  perusal 
of  his  treatise  cannot  fail  to  instruct  and  gratify  even 
unprofessional  readers.  .  .  .  It  is  the  only  work 
we  have  met  with  that  could  claim  to  be  '  &  popular 
exposition  of  banking  in  Scotland.' 

We  shall  occasionally  furnish  extracts  from  the  work 
under  the  head  of  '  Banking.'  " — Dublin  Monitor. 

"  This  is  an  excellent  little  treatise,  and,  would  it  be 
believed,  looking  at  the  subject,  absolutely  interesting, 
we  mean  even  apart  from  its  purposes  of  utility.  The 
details  of  the  Scottish  Banking  system  are  given  with 
great  clearness,  and  with  such  evident  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  to  put  his  readers  in  full  possession 
of  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  that  one  feels 
as  if  he  were  being  conducted  through  some  large 
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banking  establishment  by  an  intelligent  and  obliging 
friend,  who,  forestalling  his  queries,  went  on  with  much 
pains  to  explain  everything  that  met  his  eye. 
Now,  this  is  the  sort  of  information  we  like  ;  plain, 
practical,  and  most  expressly  to  the  purpose. 

"  Although  there  are  abundance  of  abstruse,  theo- 
retical works  on  the  system  of  Scotch  banking,  and 
dry  enough  reading  most  of  them  in  all  conscience  are, 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  existing  of  the  particular  de- 
scription of  this  little  volume.  We  rather  believe  this 
is  the  first  of  its  kind. 

"  We  think  it  is  Goldsmith  who  says,  that  let  a  man 
be  ever  so  beggarly  himself,  he  always  delights  in  read- 
ing of  wealth — so  we  feel  assured  that  this  little  volume 
will  be  read  with  interest  even  by  those  who  never 
had,  and  in  all  probability  never  will  have,  a  shilling 
in  the  bank  in  their  lives  ;  including  those  who 

6  Had  they  to  guid  advice  but  harkit, 
Might  strutted  in  a  bank,  and  clarkit 
Their  cash  account/  " 

— Scotsman. 


Letter  from  Thomas  Murray,  Esq.  L.L.D.  Author 
of  "  the  Literary  History  of  Galloway,"  and  Lecturer 
on  Political  Economy. 

Edinburgh,  1st  March  1844. 
Dear  Sir, 

There  are  few  books  on  Banking  that  I 
have  read  with  so  much  care  and  attention  as  your 
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judicious  publication — "  The  Scottish  Banker" — which 
I  regard  as  equally  plain,  practical,  and  sound.  In- 
deed, I  know  of  no  book  on  the  subject  that  elucidates 
so  thoroughly  the  principle  and  practice  of  our  admir- 
able system  of  Banking ;  it  being  calculated,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  give,  even  to  a  stranger  ignorant  of 
the  subject,  a  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  bearing  of  a  system,  which,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  has  been  of  immense  advantage  to  Scot- 
land. When  lecturing  on  Political  Economy,  and  when 
treating  of  Banking,  I  have  uniformly  quoted  your 
Work,  and  recommended  it  strongly  as  a  book  of 
authority  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers. 
I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 
Dear  Sir, 

Your's  most  faithfully, 

Thomas  Murray. 
W.  H.  Logan,  Esq. 
National  Bank. 
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